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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS, XX. 


THE twentieth chapter of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, in which he analyses the ‘ parts 
of speech,’ wépn AéEews is one of the 
most important passages in Greek phil- 
osophy from the point of view of the 
educationalist because it is the earliest 
extant treatise on a subject which has 
formed an integral part of elementary 
education throughout Europe for twenty 
centuries. 

Unfortunately the Grammatic of Aris- 
totle has suffered the same fate as much 
of his other work. Most of what was 
essential and valuable in his system has 
been lost sight of, and only that which 
was unimportant and accidental has 
been preserved. 

We still employ his term ‘parts of 
speech,’ but in a wholly different sense 
to that which he intended; we still 
speak of ‘ parsing ’a word—1.e., answer- 
ing the question, ‘ quae pars orationis’; 
we still say that the ‘ parts of speech’ 
are eight; we still employ the Latin 
equivalents of his terms, dvoya, pha, 
cwoecwos, apOpov, mraats, but none of 
them are employed in the sense which 
he assigned to them, and of the thought 
which underlay his system not a rem- 
nant has survived to this day. 

The history of the ‘ parts of speech’ 
has more than a grammatical interest, 
for it illustrates what manner of regard 
the world pays to its greatest teachers. 
We give below the parts of speech as 
‘numerated by Aristotle, Dionysius, 
Donatus, Lily : 


NO. CCXXXVII. VOL. XXVII. 





Aristotle. Dionysius. Donatus. Lily. 


oToyeiov dvopa nomen noun 
avAda3) ~=«avTwvupia| pronomen _ adjective 
civoecpos pra adverbium verb 
ipOpov erippnpa | verbum | pronoun 
évopa peroxn | participium adverb 
pnpa ovvéeopos| conjunctio conjunction 
mpo0ers | praepositio | preposition 
dpOpov | interjectio interjection 


TTOOLS 


| Aovyos 





} a attr inloenieanaatiiaaacanaa — = 


It will be seen that the number‘ eight’ 
is religiously observed, but that the 
parts enumerated are in each case dif- 
ferent. There is not the slightest basis 
in reason or experience for this number 
‘eight.’ Pompeius the grammarian 
admits that in his day there existed 
grammatical heretics who distinguished 
eleven parts, and others who allowed 
only two. He decided, however, that 
there are eight because his predecessor 
Donatus had said so. The fact is simply 
that the ‘octo partes orationis’ ana- 
lysed by Aristotle survived as a stereo- 
typed but meaningless phrase to which 
grammarian after grammarian felt in 
duty bound to conform, such is the 
amazing force of tradition. 

The failure of Aristotle’s spirit to 
penetrate the work of succeeding writers 
on the subject, in spite of the super- 
stitious deference paid to the letter of 
his remarks, is due, we think, mainly to 
a serious corruption which overtook this 
passage, the only passage in which his 
system is expounded, at a very early 


Q 
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date. It is our purpose now to show 
what we hold to be the true reading of 
this passage, and to expose the principle 
underlying Aristotle’s theory of gram- 
matic. 

I print the section that I wish par- 
ticularly to discuss : 


ovvbEed pos 6€ €otw pavn aonpos 7) 
ouTE Kodvee ovTE Tro”et hovny piav 
onpavTikny ex TAELOVvoV hwvav Tedv- 
Kviav ouvtiOecBar Kai emi TOV aKpwv 
Kal él TOU pécov HY my apporrer év 
apx7 ro7 you Teva Kal” autov olov pev 
ToL O€, 7 povn aonwos 7 €K TAELOVWY 
pev povev pas TNPAVTLKOY 6€ trotety 
TEpuKEV piav onmavTeKny peri. 

ap@ pov be earl povn aonp.os 1 Ao you 
apxny 7 TEOS 7) Ovopia mov ono, olov TO 
apd Kat TO Tepl Kai Ta adda, 7) povn 
aonpos i) ovTE KWAVEL OUTE Troe. HwvnY 
pilav onpavticny é€x TrEovev dwvov 
mehuxvia TiOecOar Kai Ti THY aKpwV Kal 
€ml TOU péeToU. 

This passage is quite unintelligible as 
it stands. It carries, however, a logical 
clue to its own restoration. We have 


firstly two contrasted terms, (1) cvvécc- 


pos, (2) apOpov. 

Secondly, two contrasted examples, 
(I) wev row Ce, (2) aphi, mepi Kati Ta 
anna. 

Thirdly, 
definitions : 


two pairs of contrasted 


I. 4 OvUTE KwAVEL OUTE TOLL doVnY 
piav ONMAVTLK NY €k TAELOVoY dwvev. 

2.) €&K T ELoveov pavov, onpavTiKov 
6€ Troveiy TEpUKE play onwavTiKHY Hwy. 

I. WV pn apyoTTer ev apxn Rovyov 
TiOéva. 

2. meduxvia rtiGecOa 


” ‘ ~ / 
AKPWV KAL ETL TOU pecOV. 


Kal €7l TOV 


Lastly, a definition which is not con- 
trasted with any other, 7 doyou apynv 7 
TEAOS 7 Crops mov Sudoi. 

It remains to dispose these elements 
in their logical order. The passage 
will then run as follows: 


cvuvoETMOS €oTt povn aonuos, 7 
QUTE KwAVEL OUTE Tot dwrvnv pilav 
onpavTiKny €K TELOVOD govern mepu- 
Kui@y cuvtbecOa, hv pn apporres év 
apxXi) do you TeBevae Kal!’ auTov, olov pév 
on) Tol oe: y gwovn acnwos f Aovyou apyny 
H TéXOS 7) OLopitpov Onrot. 
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apO pov 8 éati povn aonpos h &k 
TELOV@Y peV paver pas onpmavTiKoY be 
Tovey mrépucev piay onmavTiKny poviy, 
olov To audi Kai TO mept Kat TO aa, 
mepukvia Tiber Bat Kal eml Tov ak poy 
Kl €7TL TOU pécov. 


A particle is a non-significant sound 
which neither aids nor impedes the for- 
mation of one significant sound out of 
several which naturally go together— 
one, moreover, which cannot stand at 
the beginning of a sentence, as péy, by, 
Tol, O€. 

Or else it may be defined as a non- 
significant sound which indicates the 
beginning or end or division of an 
expression. 

Aconnective is a non-significant sound 
which out of several significant sounds 
is capable of making one significant 
sound, as duqu, meps dAXa—one, morte- 
over, which is capable of standing at 
either end or in the middle of an expres- 
sion. 

In addition to the rearrangement of 
the clauses we have altered three letters 
of the text : 


mepuxvioy for mepuxviar. 
on tot for nrTot (Bywater and others). 
To adda for Ta adda. 


We would suggest as an alternative 
correction of the last: «ai to Kat Kai 70 
anda. 

The causes of corruption are now 
apparent : (I) The phrase «ai em TOV 
axpwv Kal eri Tov wéaou, which is cor- 
rect in the definition of dp@pov, has been 
repeated in the definition of cvvdecpos 
owing to the similarity of the phrase 
wubenton 7iGecOar to mepucvioy owt 
GecOat ; ; (2) the phrases gpovn aonyas i 
Aoryou apxny 7 TENS i ovopia mov noi 
and gwvy donpwos 7 eK TrELovwY pel 
pavev MLAS THPAVTLKOD O€ TraLEly meuKev 
piav dwvyv, which occur next to one 
another, and both begin with the words 
gwvi) donwos have become transposed. 

The distinction between cuvcecpas 
and dpOpov isnow clear. A avvderpos IS 
a part of speech which adds nothing to 
the significance of the phrase in which 
it occurs. This is true of the words 
which Aristotle quotes—i.e., wév 6m 70! 
8é. There is, however, nothing in 
English which exactly corresponds to 
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these Greek particles, which, as Aris- 
totle says, merely mark dpyai Kai TédAH 
kai Svopicpot Aoywv. In translating 
Greek into English they are usually 
omitted ; in written speech their work 
is performed by stops, dashes, etc., and 
in oral speech by pauses and inflexions 
of the voice; it has, in fact, been often 
observed that these particles are only to 
be rendered into English by changes in 
the voicing of the words which they 
accompany. Thus Liddell and Scott 
say of tov: ‘It is hard to render it by 
any English word, as we convey the 
same impression by peculiarity of em- 
phasis or tone.’ 

Although such particles usually mark 
dpyn or Svoprapos Noxyou, yet sometimes, 
as Aristotle says, they mark TéAos. 


Hoe yap yun 
bovAN wer, eipnev 6° EXeUOEpov Aorvov. 


To yap TeTpaywvov oxijpa pmev, ovx 
yer 6€ v0 OpOas icas (Arist. Top., 
Bk. III., cap. 4). 


An dp@pov, on the other hand, is a 
word which, though not onpavtixos by 
itself, contributes to the ajpavars of the 
hoyos in which it occurs; it covers 
therefore what we call prepositions and 
conjunctions; it is any organic link of 
speech, and, unlike the civéecpos, it can 
occur in any part of the Adryos, in the 
middle or at the extremities. 

What does Aristotle mean by saying 
that the ocvvéecpos od KwrAvE piav 
onpavTixny pwvyv €x TAELovov Tedpu- 
kuiov cuvtibecOar? This qualification 
is inserted to differentiate the cvvderpos 
from the preceding term, ovAdaf7, 
which is totally denuos. The insertion 
of a cvAda 7 such as ypa in the middle 
of a Avyos would not only not help, but 
would positively impede its onpavacs ; 
in the same way the second qualifica- 
tion, od rrovet ex mrevov (K.7.r.), iS 
inserted to differentiate it from the 
following term, apOpov, of which it is 
Said trovet ex mAELOVOY PwVOV K.T.A. 

This principle will be found to be 
followed throughout, and gives the real 
clue to the restoration of the passage; 
each term is assigned two qualifica- 
tions, of which the first differentiates it 
from the term which precedes, and the 
second differentiates it from the term 
which follows. 


Why, then, does Aristotle give two 
definitions of civéerpos, seeing that he 
holds that there is only one true defini- 
tion of any one thing: mdeiovs ov« 
evdéxeTat TOU avTOD oplapovs elvat 
(Top. VI. 5). Because he regards defini- 
tion by negation as imperfect (ov Kados 
Siatpet) av atropaces Ovatpy (Top. V1. 6), 
and both the qualifications assigned in 
the first definition of civéerpos are 
negative ; in his second definition he 
gives the positive function of the 
oUVOET MOS. 

Why does Aristotle attach so much 
importance to these words, pév, 67, Toi, 
6é, as to assign them a class by them- 
selves, while he fails to distinguish 
adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, and other 
classes of words which have been dis- 
tinguished by other grammarians ? 

Simply because these words, though 
few in number, are generically distinct 
from all others inasmuch as_ they 
neither signify anything nor help other 
words to signify anything. What Aris- 
totle is attempting is to establish a sort 
of hierarchy of grammatical terms in 
ascending order of oyjpavots, beginning 
with the crovxyetov and ending with the 
dorvyos, in which each term will be found 
to be more onpavtixos than the pre- 
ceding. The sort of word which he 
calls c¥véecpos is the lowest in order of 
anpavots which he can find; it stands 
therefore between the cvAdafn, which 
is wholly donpos, and the ap@pov, which 
though donpov nad aité is tromtixov 
TNMAVTEDS. 

We think it probable that before 
Aristotle the term ovvdeapos was applied 
more widely than this—in fact, that it 
was used in the same sense as dpOpor, 
to signify any connecting word. Aris- 
totle, however, perceiving that such 
words as pév, Tol, x.TA., measured by 
this standard, were generically distinct 
from such words as epi, kai, K.7.A., 
attempts to confine the term cuivdecpos 
to the former and the term dpOpov to 
latter. This practice of differentiating 
synonyms previously indistinct was a 
favourite method of Aristotle (cf. his 
differentiations of cuvevupos and ope- 
vupos ; mpotacts and mpofAnpa). 

The word civoecpos, however, tended 
to revert to its more natural significa- 
tion, and the backspring of this term 
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to its former meaning has contributed 
to the wreck of Aristotles grammatical 
system. 

The principle of Aristotle’s scheme is 
best seen by applying to it the analysis 
of our method of signifying mathe- 
matical ideas. 

Thus Aovos, defined as dwv7n cnpar- 
TUK), HS Evia pépn onwavTiKa, corresponds 
to any numerical expression—eg., 34, 
2+7. 

é6vopma, defined as dwv7 cnuavtixn hs 
ovdev pepos onmwaytixov, corresponds to 

ap@pov, which is defined as dwv7 
donuos 7) ek TAELoveV ev hovav pas 
onpavTiK@y O€ Toveiy TéehUKE pilav onmav- 
Tixnv pwvyy, corresponds to such signs 
as +,—,=. é 

mT aos, Which is dwv7 onuavTeKy Kal 
mpoconuavTixn, may perhaps be com- 
pared to such an expression as V4. 

avvdecuos, which is merely dnAo- 
TiKn Svopicpov, may be compared to the 
decimal point. 

The scheme in Aristotle’s mind can 
best be seen in the following table, in 
which the positive and negative limits 
of each term are shown. The table 
should be read across from left to right. 
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Term. Example. | Positive Limit. | Negative Limit, 


r : , . 
araxeiov 13 povn ov ouvéeri 


|ovdAAaS) TA ovv Geri ov dndariy 

bnA@rex? 
apxns Kal 
rédous 


(x.T.A.) 


> ; 
Ov ToUNTtKi) 
onpavoews 


Ovvoerpos Tor 


> ‘ 
ov onpaytixi 
Kad’ avrov 


, ‘ 
EPL TounTLKT 
onpavoews 
» 
ov ™pocon- 
pavTiky 
Xpovou 


x : 
dv 6pwros onpavTeKy 
xa’ avrov 


ov 7 pocon- 


Badicervy 
payTiky 


7 pooonpav- 
TLKT) Xpovou 
apeOpod Kai 

T poTwrav 


ee 
HS TH EPH OV 
onpavTika 


JeSadixe mpooonpav- 
TuKn ap6- 
pov Kal 
7 poowmTrovu 


TTA 


Sadie is Ta pep 


OnpavTika 


Aoyos 


KAéov 


G. M. WILLIs. 


Heath End, Harrow Weald Road, Bushey. 


SOME NOTES ON ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. 


I. IN § 15 (1454 b2) we are told that 
the solutions of the stories ought not to 
be brought about do pnyavis by a 
deus ex machina @omep... ev TH "Ihuade 
Ta Tepi Tov aTAovv. This is the reading 
of the four best MSS.; that of Suli- 
ardos (Ambros. B. 78) has admomXovr for 
am)ovv, and this has found its way into 
the chief editions. J. Lascaris emended 
avatouv, and this seems to have been 
the reading before the Syriac trans- 
lator. 

The reference of dromXovv or dvatrXovv 
is supposed to be the threatened Return 
of the Fleet in Iliad II. 142-157, osten- 
sibly advised by Agamemnon, who is 
trying the temper of the troops, but 
prevented by Odysseus at the instance 
of Athene (156-205). Probably dmdér- 
Novy is better than dvdmdovv, since 
according to Aristarchus dvdzdous 
meant sailing to Troy, not from Troy 


(Schol. A. XI. 22). And it would seem 
that certain Homeric Scholiasts’ com- 
ments on Iliad II. 156 go back to 4 
copy of the Poetics with the reading 
amémXouv, since the Schol. B. credits 
Homer on the ground of this passage 
with inventing the tragic machina, and 
the Townley Schol. says the same. 
Probably then dmdémdovv is not the 
emendation of Suliardos, but one of 
several traces of antiquity in his text. 
Since however the observation 15 not 
found in the Schol. A., the antiquity of 
this reading need not be very high. 
For indeed the reference is clearly 
erroneous. If Athene’s appearance ID 
Iliad 11. 166 could be regarded as a dea 
ex machina, the two poems would teem 
with examples of this expedient. 
Odysseus has been instructed in his 
part by Agamemnon (Il. 75), and 1s 
merely carrying out his instructions. 
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Athene then by her presence introduces 
nothing which is not in the premises; 
she is therefore merely the personifica- 
tion of the ‘virtue’ (Maximus Tyrius, 
XXXII. § 8) of Odysseus, or of his 
‘intelligence, as the critics of Plato’s 
time (Cratylus 408 a) held. Aristotle 
could not have made this mistake any 
more than he would use 7repe7réreva for 
‘situation, as the Schol. B. in the 
passage quoted uses it. 

The true reading is then that of the 
best MSS. aaXodv, and the reference is 
given us in the Platonic dialogue 
Hippias Minor. The difficulty there 
posed is this: Achilles is, we know, 
imdods, i.e. ‘straightforward,’ and in- 
deed drXovaTatos (364 e); for he says 
Iliad IX. 312-314) that he hates like 
the gates of Hades one who thinks one 
thing and utters another. Yet in Iliad 
I. 169 he declares he is going to sail 
home, and is then told by Agamemnon 
that he can go; and in Iliad IX. 357 
he declares he is going to sail home on 
the morrow. In neither case does he 
keep his word. How then does this 
agree with his ‘straightforwardness’ ? 
For that this word is identical in mean- 
ing with truthful is well known; Schol. 
B. Iliad 1X. 309 tov ’AxidArAea Trapadi- 
door hidotipov, atrodv, dirarjOn ; Eu- 
demian Ethics 1233 b 38 0 © ddnOns Kal 
aTovs, Ov KaNodaw avléxactov ; Hippias 
Minor, 365 bo pev “Axedrevs adrnOns TE 
Kal UTAODS. 

In Book IX. doubtless the Scholiasts 
are right who observe that the succes- 
sive pleaders make Achilles give way 
more and more; and this was the view 
of Hippias. But the declaration in 
Book I. remains; why does Achilles 
stay when he had threatened to sail 
away and Agamemnon (I. 173) dis- 
charges him? There is here nothing 
in the premises to make him remain; 
at any rate after the plague has been 
stayed. But Thetis commands him to 
do so (I. 420); and it is clearly not her 
interest that he should again take part 
in the fight, for she knows that he will 
die if he does (Iliad IX. 413). Hence 
this order of Thetis is a true case of the 
deus ex machina, because there is no 
Provision for it in the premises, and it 
is only introduced because the story 
would collapse without it. 
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2. In § 25 (1461 a 16) we are told 
that in the line (//iad X. 1) 


” , ¢ / \ ,’ / e 
aro pév pa Oeoi Te Kai avépes imTOKO- 
, 
puaoTaL 


there is a case of raves ‘all’ being meta- 
phorically used in place of roAXoi ‘many,’ 
because the sequel shows that many of 
the Trojans were awake. The explana- 
tion of this is given by Apollonius 
Dyscolus (Syntax, ed. Bekker, pp. 36- 
38), where we are told that with dro 
the article is expressed or understood, 
and the latter ordinarily in Homer, 
when dAdo is tavtwy tepextixov. If 
you say dAAos avOpwtrais opirer, 7) TOFS 
mept Tpidwva, ddrrXros is not mavTwv 
meptrAntmrexov ; but in 
n 8 adrous pev ace, 
Tape, 
déxto bérras 


Odusrte d€ Karr- 


GdrXous iS euTEpleKTLKOY TavTMY TOV 
auvevarxoupéevov Geo, 

Here, somewhat as in the last case, 
we find that there is a reminiscence of 
the passage in the Homeric Scholia. 
In Schol. B. on Jliad I. 424 Oeoi & dpa 
mavtes €movto is defended as a use of 
‘all’ for ‘many,’ by comparison with 
Iliad X. 1, quoted in its usual form as 


A 4 4 \ > “~ 

arr pev Tapa vyvow apiotnes Mava- 
YALOV 

a 4 

evoov TavVvUXLOoL. 


The note on that passage makes the 
reference to the word meaning literally 
‘all night,’ yet evidently, the annotator 
thinks, not referring to the whole night. 
It would seem then that the true read- 
ing in Jliad X.1 is that preserved by 
Aristotle, 


” / e f ‘ > ‘ e 
adroe pév pa Geol te Kai avépes imtoxo- 
pvoTat, 


and that the vulgate reading as 
given above contains an emendation, 
of which the purpose was to get rid of 
the apparent contradiction noticed by 
Aristotle. In the note on Iliad I. 424, 
where X. 1 is quoted as the locus classicus 
for the use of wavtes for moAXoi we then 
have really a reference to the earlier 
reading. But no-one who was unaware 
that aAdo in this case was tavtwv 
éumrepiextixov would perceive that the 
word madvtes was there at all. Whence 
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we gather that this gloss is taken over 
by Apollonius from a doctrine going 
back to Aristotle; and the passage in 
the Poetics is an excellent illustration 
of the enigmatic style of the author. 

3. In § 1 (1447 b 20-23) opoiws dé Kav 
él Tis dTavTa Ta wéTPA pLYyVYwY TroLOLTO 
THY pipnow, KaOaTep Xatpnywv érroince 
Kévravpov = uxtiy = parywdiay = KTA 
(recently discussed by Prof. Cook 
Wilson) it is clear that the question at 
issue cannot be whether Chaeremon 
should or should not be called ‘ poet’; 
Aristotle by the phrase évroinae Kévtavpov 
settles definitely that he is a poet. For 
a ToinTns is one who wove. Aristotle is 
proving that in the phrase ‘ Hexametric 
poet’ the word ‘poet’ ought not to 
mean ‘ versifier,’ but ‘romancer.’ His 
first argument is drawn from the fact 
that Homer, the ‘poet’ par excellence, 
differs essentially from Empedocles, 
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who also composes in hexameters; 
clearly then the hexameter cannot con- 
stitute Homer’s essence, which is his 
genus. His second argument is that 
there are poems, unities, composed in a 
mixture of metres. In these then the 
metres cannot be the final cause, but 
must be the material cause, which also 
is not the genus. If then the genus in 
the case of ‘ Hexametric poetry’ is not 
verse, but vomance, then ‘Hexametric 
poetry’ (in Greek one word, ézomouia) 
can metaphorically be applied to 
romances in trimeters or even in prose, 

The references have all been given in 
my edition of the Poetics, where it is 
shown that the only difficulties in the 
passage are due to an interpolation by 
Bernays, which Vahlen does not receive 
into his text. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


88, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 





SOME NOTES ON THE HOMERIC SHIELD. 


In writing these notes on the Homeric 
shield, I do not claim to have any 
special knowledge of the subject, but, 
having collected some statistics which 
I have never seen published, I was 
emboldened to form some theories of 
my own on this subject. 

The ordinary words for ‘shield’ in 
Homer are domis and cdxos. We may 
add Soy, Bods and Sépya. Other words 
are used in such a general way that it 
is impossible to argue as to their mean- 
ing. It has not, I believe, been noticed 
that Homer is aware of a distinction 
between dozis and cdxos. This will be 
easily seen from statistics. Here is a 
list of the shields mentioned in the 
Iliad: 

(1.) TROJAN : 

Hector: domis 15 times, Bks. VI., 
vin Bin Bll, AlV., EVI, 
XXII. Also éépua (we are told 
this is an dozris), Bas and Boz. 

Aineas: aoris 7 times, Bks. V. and 
XX. Also for. 

Deiphobos: aomis 6 times, Bks. XIII. 
and XXII. 

Sarpedon : doris 4 times. 
and XXIII. 

*Paris: doris 3 times, odxos péya 
once. 


Bks. XII. 


The only exception is the shield of 
Paris, which is a odxos once, but this 
is in the introduction to the duel 
passage which is regarded by many as 
interpolated from some very old poem, 
as it shows other difficulties as well. 


(2.) GREEK: 
Ajax : cdxos 21 times, Bks. V., VII, 


VIIL, XI., XIII., XIV., XVI, 
XVIL., XVIII. and XXII. ; 

*Achilles (a) i.e., Patroclus: aos 
twice, cdxos péya once. 

Achilles (b) : Thetis asks for an aomis 
but the shield is always caxos (16 
times). Bks. XVIII., XIX., XX., 
XXI., XXII. 

Diomedes: dowis 6 times, Bks. V. 
and XXIII. aid 
Antilochos : cdxos 4 times, Bk. XIX. 
Idomeneus ; doris 3 times, Bk. XIII. 
*Menelaos: donis 4 times, Bks. I! 
and XVII. 

cdxos 3 times, Bk. XIII. 
Nestor: dowis 3 times, Bks. VIII., 
X., XIV. 
*Odysseus: domis 3 times, Bk. XI.; 
adxos once, Bk. X. 
Teucer : caxos twice, Bk. XV. ' 
Thrasymedes: odxos twice, Bks. 4- 


and XIV. 
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The variation in the first shield of 
Achilles may be due to a confusion in 
the mind of the poet between it and 
the second. The adozis and odxos 
passages are far apart. But critics 
are generally agreed that the book is 
corrupt. Menelaos changes his shield 
in different books, the poet having for- 
gotten with which he had armed him. 
Odysseus takes a odxos for night work, 
presumably having aspare one. In the 
Odyssey we are told that he went to 
war with an dovis but he had cdxy in 
hisarmoury. For night work, Diomedes 
borrows the odxos of Thrasymedes, 
X. 267. The above list includes all 
the shields which are mentioned more 
than once. Of those mentioned only 
once, Agamemnon, Meriones, Alphaseus 
and Elephenor have dozrides, also 
Periphetes Mycenaeos, while Meges has 
acdxos and Tydeus is caxéorrados. Of 
Trojans Agastrophos, Deicoon, Peisan- 
deos, Lycaon, Pronoos, Thoas, Coon, 
Cher, Chersidamas, Aretos and Agenor 
have ao7des. 

It will be noticed that, if we omit the 
dubious Paris passage, no Trojan uses 
a oéxos. When talking of men in 


general, Greeks have the odxos nine 
times and the dois eight times. 
Trojans have adxos once, aa7is once, 
Bovs twice. When either side is referred 
to, caxos is used once, Bods once, damides 


eleven times. The only time when 
Trojans use the odxos is in the ‘ breach 
of the oath’ scene, and they are not 
Trojans but Lycians. In the first place 
many critics regard the passage as 
dubious. In the second, one or both 
taces of Lycians are supposed to be 
related to the Greeks, and so carry 
Greek shields. If this relationship is 
only true of Glaucos and his men, yet 
a Greek poet may easily have identified 
the two races. 

Before discussing what forms of 
shield are found in Homer we must 
take note of the types which existed in 
the Aegean in his age. Assuming the 
Warrior Vase to be Homeric, we find 
apparently two types, the old Minoan 
shield, doubled up for convenience, and 
around parrying buckler. This round 
shield is found on a otAn at Mycenae, 
and is common in Egyptian ‘sea-raider’ 
Pictures. This type of shield was, then, 
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probably introduced into the Levant by 
the invaders from the north—Ridge- 
way’s Celts. The old Aegean shield 
was made from a large hide, and seems 
to have been flexible. It does not seem 
to have been ordinarily covered with 
bronze, in fact it was so large that a 
metal surface would have made it too 
heavy to carry. Hence we must sup- 
pose that the bronze on the Homeric 
shield was introduced from the north, 
and that, although the round shield 
was strengtened by hide, its chief 
strength lay in its metal covering. 

In Homer there is metal on both 
types of shield. There is yad«os on 
the cdxos five times, on the aovis six, 
while both are called gaewos. But it 
is a remarkable fact that there are very 
few adjectives applied to both shields. 
Now, in the change of shields passage, 
the advice is that the man who is a 
good fighter and has a small cdxos on 
his shoulder should change with a worse 
man and ‘dive into’ (évdvvw) a great 
doris. This passage is quite intelligible 
if we believe that the good and bad 
fighter could easily be distinguished by 
their looks, i.e. by being fair and dark 
men respectively, and that the former 
often carried a small shield on the 
shoulder, which though probably 
stronger than the Minoan shield, was 
not so useful for defence owing to its 
smaller size. On this supposition the 
dois is the large Minoan hide-shield, 
the cdxos a smaller round type. 

This theory is borne out by other 
passages. Three times men fight cane 
QOpocw KAivavTes, AN expression never 
used of the davis. On the other hand, 
the domis is also called Bods, déppa, Bas 
and Boy. It is called tavpéin and Boein, 
implying that its strength lay in the 
hide, not in the metal. The shield of 
Hector reaches from neck to ankle, 
while that of Periphetes Mycenaeus is 
so large that he trips up in it. The 
aoTris is Trodnvegns and Tepptoecaa, 1.€. 
reaching to the feet. Also it alone is 
dupiBporn. It has been suggested 
above that a Minoan shield with a 
strong coating of bronze would be too 
heavy for ordinary use. Nowthe shield 
of Sarpedon does have some kind of 
framework of bronze at least, but there 
is really no evidence that the acmis had 
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a whole sheet of bronze. It is more 
probable that it had only bronze 
ouparoi. A figure of eight shield with 
many bosses is found on a seal ring. 
The shield of Agamemnon has twenty- 
one bosses. Of course the caxos had 
an oudados, and it is mentioned once, 
as that of the dois is twice, but the 
aoris alone is oudaddecca—thirteen 
times! This probably means ‘ with 
many bosses.’ Very likely, when the 
Achaean heroes began to adopt the 
Minoan shield they tried to transfer to 
it the metal from their own caxn, but, 
finding this made it too heavy, had to 
be content with numerous bosses. The 
dois is also wavtoa’ éion thirteen times. 
Now a vais éioy is not a round ship, 
but a well-balanced ship; so an dovis 
tTavtoc’ éion is one that will hang well 
balanced in any position so that its 
‘vearer is able easily 70’ ém’ dpirtepa 78 
eridéEta vophoar Bov. Again, eveuKdos 
need not mean round. If it does, we 
inust think that the dois is the later 
round shield which reached from neck 
toankle. But aspear hurled at Aeneas 
passes through the shield near the edge, 
through both «v«crAou. The Homeric 
sword was a cutting sword, and with 
its introduction the wearer of a flexible 
shield must have found it necessary to 
strengthen the top rim with metal, 
probally a circle on each side of the 
top edge of the leather. Thus evxuxros 
may simply mean ‘ with a strong avtvé.’ 
These xv«do. would be unnecessary 
with the stronger odxos. Finally the 
aomis alone has xavoves, or rods to 
keep the shield in shape, as Leaf well 
suggests. These were, of course, not 
wanted with the cdxos. 

It may be noticed that when Odysseus 
and Diomedes ride they are carrying 
aaxn. Leaf remarks that the fact of 
their riding shows that they were not 
using the large Minoan shield. On the 
other hand the Thracians sleep with 
do7ides beneath their heads. This does 
not prove that the shield is round. I 
think that they were lying inside their 
shields with their heads on the slope 
up towards the top avrv£, the shield 
forming a sort of waterproof sheet. 
So in the ‘ambush’ passage in a 
tale of Odysseus in the Odyssey, they 
‘wrap their shoulders in their caxn.’ 
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This means the same thing, but the 
smaller od«os would only cover down 
to the waist at most. The ‘ wrapping’ 
is of course only metaphorical from the 
appearance of a man sleeping inside a 
shield. At a distance he must have 
looked as if wrapped in a blanket. 

Thus the aovis is the great Minoan 
shield with the addition of xt«dor and 
bosses while the ordinary cdxos is the 
parrying buckler. But there are also 
oakn peyara ottBapa te. If we omit the 
dubious Paris passage, we find that the 
‘great’ odxos is used only by Achilles, 
Ajax, and, sometimes, Menelaus, all 
three of whom are giants. Now the 
great odxos is better than an aomis, for 
Thetis asks for an dovis, and we cannot 
suppose that Hephaestus gave her a 
worse shield. Probably these giants 
carried odxn as large as aozridss, vast 
erections, ‘like towers,’ as Homer says 
of that of Ajax. These had the strength 
of caxn with the size of domides. We 
may note that it is rarely in Homer 
that a spear can pierce a odxos. 

The history of the shield in Achaean 
times would therefore appear to be as 
follows. The Achaeans brought with 


them round shields largely of metal. 
They found great shields of hide in use 


in the Levant. A few giants proceeded 
to use ‘great ocdx«n,’ but the majority 
of heroes were content to adopt the 
Levantine shield with the addition of 
bosses and xvxdor. Most of their 
followers, however, retained their native 
shield. Meanwhile the  Levantine 
princes naturally tended to adopt the 
Achaean odxos, on the same principle 
on which negro kings tend to adopt 
top-hats. Nestor, a Minyan, uses an 
dotris, but his sons all use caxn. On 
the other hand, Tydeus (E. 126) was 
caxéorraros. (The word 7ddvXo is only 
used of light things such as a helmet 
or spear, so that the adjective shows 
that the cdxos was not the Minoan 
shield.) Laertes has a odxos in the 
Odyssey. But both Diomedes and 
Odysseus habitually use dezides, for 
both are Achaean chiefs and neither 1s 
strong enough to use a ‘great odxos. 
It may be noted that the domis of 
Nestor is all gold, cavdves te kal avr, 
while the odxos of Achilles is entirely 
metal. But both are magic shields and 
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the gold is magic gold. We need not 
suppose that the Homeric shield was 
ever entirely of metal. 

It is of course obvious that the 
proof which can be produced in support 
of this theory of the Homeric shield 
isextremely scanty, but the theory does 
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seem to fit the evidence as far as it 
goes, and so may perhaps seem worthy 
of notice if only for the purpose of 
refuting it. 

J. G. TAYLER. 


New College, Oxford. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURICA. 


AmonG other unpublished papers of 
Dr. Verrall’s were the following notes 
on the Iphigenia in Taurica, written 
some years ago : 

199 évOev tav mpocbev Suabévtwy 
Tavradidav éxBaiver rowdy 
eis olkous* omrevder 8 domovdacT’ 
éml col Saipov. 


‘Several suggestions have been made,’ 
says Mr. England, ‘ to get rid of the ye,’ 
suggestions with which he is rightly 
dissatisied. But in truth ye is much to 
the purpose, as will be seen if we give 
the full force to omevdes aomovéacta 
Saipwv, lit. ‘fate shows an urgency 
which is no proper urgency,’ or in 


approximate English, ‘is urgent beyond 


the mark.’ The ye, though not ad- 
mitting a translation at once terse and 
complete, could be approximately re- 
presented, in mere sense, by an ex- 
clamatory ‘yes!’ It has a concessive 
force, admitting that there is, or may 
be, something not unnatural or unjust 
ina hereditary punishment, continued 
from the criminals of the past to the 
family descended from them. But when, 
pursuing this course, the evil angel of 
the house subjects an innocent girl to 
a fate so terrible as that of Iphigenia 
has been, then o7evde domovéacrta, 
he surely presses too far. The woes 
of the Tantalides are punitive; we 
assent (rowd ye); let them be so; but 
there should surely be some limit, if not 
of time, then at all events, if we may 
80 say, of moderation and selection in 
the punishment. 


288 9 &, ek yuTwovev mip tTvéovca Kal 
dovov, 

Trepois epercer, panrép’ aryndhaus éunu 

Xouca, meTpvov OYOov ws emEeUBary. 
That this description of the Furies, 

a8 seen or imagined by Orestes, cannot, 


as it stands, be justified by the ordinary 
canons of Attic poetry, is plain enough. 
A fiend in the air blowing tire and blood 
‘out of her garments’ would indeed to 
some moderns, for example some of 
our own tragedians in the seventeenth 
century, have seemed as natural a beast 
as you should see in a summer’s 
day. But undoubtedly it was other- 
wise at the Acropolis. Accordingly 
recent critics, who more and more seem 
to treat the text of Euripides as a mere 
corrigendum, to be squared anyhow with 
notions (be it said in passing) funda- 
mentally erroneous, here  expatiate. 
Though unable to find, as they have to 
admit, any ‘correction’ of é« xiTovwv 
scientifically or otherwise tolerable, 
they continue to guess, and to affirm 
that the tradition is unquestionably 
wrong, because (no other reason can 
be alleged) it isgrotesque. I have else- 
where expressed my belief that it is 
meant to be grotesque, and that, if we 
understood what Euripides thought of 
the Erinyes, and desired to make 
others think, we should not go about 
to eliminate grotesqueness from the 
figments of a monomaniac in a fit. 
Further illustration is supplied by the 
latter verses of the citation, which we 
are now to consider. 

Here, if Orestes must needs talk 
sense, and Attic sense, we are in a like 
perplexity over 7rétpuvov dxyOov. It used 
to be received, that these words, trans- 
lated ‘to the rocky hill,’ were connected, 
as accusative of - place, with épécoe, 
‘she beats upon the wing towards the 
rocky hill.’ As this is generally given 
up (see Mr. England’s critical note) we 
may pass it by; it is a device of that 
sort which treats language like a 
Chinese puzzle. To construe with 
épécoer, we must find in wétpwov dxyPov 
something else. Accordingly (see Mr. 
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England) some do find zrepli rov 6yOov 
(Hirzel) ‘around the hill’—a_ hill, 
which in spite of the salient article, has 
neither been mentioned in the story, 
nor can be fitted into the scene as 
described. Others therefore fall back 
on what by the distribution of the 
words is the natural connexion, with 
éveuBdryn, and ‘correct’ upon this 
hypothesis to zérpwov dyxov (Heim- 
soeth), ‘to hurl upon me a rocky mass.’ 
But what do we gain by this? If wild- 
ness of conception is presumed intoler- 
able, then it is wild to conceive the 
Fury, with the dead Clytaemnestra (by 
the way) inher arms, as preparing to hurl 
upon her victim ‘a rocky mass. Why 
not then, if anything, dyfov? It may 
perhaps be true that the most frenzied 
imagination could not, in Athenian 
literature, picture a fiend hurling, like 
those of Milton, a hill. But neither 
does dy@os necessarily mean a ‘hill,’ 
nor naturally, when spoken of as a 
thing to be hurled. The srétpivos dy Gos 
was an object only too familiar to the 
Greeks; it was not large; and it could 
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make, for an Erinys, a missile convenient 
as deadly. The word 600s is applied 
by Aeschylus to the ‘ barrow’ or ‘ grave’ 
of Darius (Persae 650, 664), and a Greek 
who heard of a rétpuvos 6xGos thrown, 
must think naturally of the hummock, 
stone or stone-like in appearance, which 
was the regular mark and type of a 
grave. It is this, or a thing like this, 
which Orestes, in his crazy terror, sees 
impending over him. The fiend is 
about to slay and bury him at one cast; 
and what is more, by that shifting 
phantasmagory which is the very note 
of mental derangements, it seems to 
him as if, in some way, the cold corpse 
of his murdered mother were to be or 
become the stone which is to crush and 
imprison him. That is the notion 
which flits over his brain and pictures 
itself in his trembling words. If it be 
said that neither Aeschylus, nor any one, 
who was interested in the ‘ objectvity’ 
of the thing described, could have enter- 
tained such a picture, that I shall 
readily admit, and leave to be con- 
sidered by those whom it may concern. 





XENOPHON APUD STOBAEUM (Florilegium Ixxxviii. 14). 


— cal 7 , 
Sevohavtas €« tod epi Oedyredos. 


Bcoyndos ect ern Tod Meyapéws’ 
ovtos d€ 0 ToinTis Tepi ovdevds aAXOU 
NOyov TeTroinTaL?) TEpi apETHS Kal KaKias 
avOpworev, Kai éotw 1% Tonos ovy- 
ypaupa wept avOpwrwy, woTeEp El TIS 
inm@iKos @v cuyypawerev Tmepl immuxis’ 
n ody apyn wor SoKel THs Tountews OpOdS 
4 »” \ a ee la s 
eye’ apyeTas yap TpaTOV amo TOD €&D 
yevéc Oar. 


In connection with this passage, which 
at first sight would seem to imply that 
the text of Theognis which the writer 
had before him began with remarks on 
evryéveca (whereas in our text these lines 
come considerably later), I venture to 
offer an interpretation obtained by 
combining the suggestions of Dr. 
Verrall and Sitzler as mentioned by 
Mr. Harrison in a note on p. 87 of 
his ‘Studies in Theognis.’ Although 


Toinots cannot mean a poem, it may 
well mean the whole body of poetry of an 
individual poet, and it may be that 


such an interpretation will stand in the 
passage before us. But Dr. Verrall 
takes it as a reference to the function 
of a didactic poet—the making of men 
good. That such was the duty of a 
poet is, of course, quite in conformity 
with Greek philosophical ideas; but is 
not ) apy? Tis toioews strange Greek 
for the beginning of the making (sc. of 
the avnp wya8os)? And when we con- 
sider that in the previous sentence—«at 
got } Toincis cvyypaypa Tepi dvOpe- 
m™wv—the word troinows obviously means 
a body of writing, it is a little doubtful 
whether the same word could have been 
used so shortly afterwards in a different 
sense. 
Now, Sitzler takes dpy7 in its philo- 
sophical sense of ‘first principle,’ but 
Mr. Harrison objects that ‘there can 
be no real analogy between water (for 
instance) regarded as the ‘element 
from which all other forms of matter 
are derived, and good birth regarded as 
a necessary quality among the maby 
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qualities which make up the character 
of the ayaOos.’ This seems a little un- 
fair; for surely dpyyn can mean general 
or guiding principle, and not only first 
principle, logically prior, if you like, 
but not necessarily prior in_ time. 
Aristotle’s ob €vexa is an apy Tis 
mpafews, but it is only logically so, and 
inno sense a beginning of the wpaéts in 
time. And in his philosophical defini- 
tions Aristotle expressly states, ’Apy7 
héyeras  pev OOev av Tis TOD TpayuaTos 
xnbein Mp@Tov .. .  C€ Bev av Kad- 
Mota ExacTov yévolTo, olov Kai pabnoews 
WKATO TOD TPWTOV Kai THS TOU TpayLaTos 
ipyis €vloTe apKTEéov, adn’ d0ev pact’ av 
palo.’ (Metaphy. A. 1013* 1). 

As to the objection that even if apy7 
could have this meaning in the present 
passage dpyeras Tpa@Tov could not mean 
‘he takes as first principle,’ I do not 
consider it necessary for my view to 
adopt any such forced interpretation. 
Xenophon, or whoever the author of 
the passage may be, says, I think 
the principle of his making (sc. of 
the dvnp dyabos) is good, dapyetau 
yap mpwaTov amo Tod ev yevéoOar—for 
it begins with good birth; z.¢., it 
does not deal in half-measures, but 
goes right back to the root of things. 
There is no necessity that the poem 
should begin with the beginning or root 
of the principle. If we think that Dr. 
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Verrall was right in taking zroinovs in 
the above sense, in spite of the difficulty 
caused by its use in the previous 
clause in a different sense, I think 
that dpy7 Tis woujcews is better Greek 
for the principle of the making than for 
the beginning of the making. If the 
words are taken by themselves, then 
‘the beginning of the poetry’ is a more 
natural meaning for them; but taken in 
their context such a meaning is no 
more natural than ‘the principle of the 
making’ or (for it is not necessary on 
my view to follow Dr. Verrall in his 
interpretation of oinow) than ‘the 
principle of his poetry.’ The writer has 
been saying that Theognis was con- 
cerned only with the dper7 and «axia of 
man. Why should he go on to speak 
of the beginning of his poetry, or the 
middle, or the end or any part? To 
say, ‘I think the beginning of the poetry 
good,’ implies something about the rest 
of it, which the writer had no desire to 
do. What he intended to say was that 
he approved of the general principle of 
the work of Theognis. 

Mr. Hudson-Williams in his edition 
of Theognis (p. 89) seems to agree 
with this meaning of dpy7, although he 
does not expressly say so, and in fact 
translates it ‘starting-point’ in his 
previous sentence. 

R. B. APPLETON. 











NOTE ON QUOD... CONTU- 
DERIT£(Horace, Carm. iv. 3. 8). 


THE mood of contuderit has proved a 
crux for commentators, though many of 
them have overlooked it. It is com- 
monly taken as a subjunctive, and for 
this there may be very slight support 
in the Pseudo-Acron commentary (ed. 
Keller), gui victos reges in triumphi pompa 
ad Capitolium ducat, where the editor 
adds the note: ‘duperit ¢acite inculc. 
Q. schol.’ (OQ =ed Pragensis, 1861). 


But why is the subjunctive used? 
€ common explanation is that given 
by L. Miiller (1882): ‘der Conj. giebt 
den Grund an, weshalb das rémische 









Volk den Feldherrn des Triumphs wiir- 
dig erachtet’; amplified in 1900 thus: 
‘der Conjunctiv bezeichnet nicht ohne 
Ironie, den Grund, welchen Rémer den 
mit der rémischer Sitten unbekannten, 
das seltsame Triumphgeprange verwun- 
dert betrachtenden Fremden fiir das 
Treiben auf der sacra via angeben.’ 

Similarly Nauck (1894): ‘der Conj. 
zeigt den Grund, weshalb der Eroberer 
gezeigt wird, in der Vorstellung.’ 

But Rosenberg (18g0) probably voices 
the opinion of many, when he declares 
that the subjunctive is used metrt causa - 
‘der Konj. wohl nur aus metrischen 
Griinden.’ 

Bennett (1901) returns to Miiller’s 
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view: ‘Contuderit is subjunctive, and 
gives the reason supposed to be present 
in the minds of the Romans when cele- 
brating the triumph.’ 

The explanation by Page (1886) is 
an extraordinary one, but shows how 
unsatisfactory is the current view: 
‘The subjunctive is very difficult, and 
is neglected by the editors; in most 
cases where quod takes the subjunctive 
it is virtually in oblique construction, 
e.g. falso queritur de natura genus huma- 
num... quod regatur, “ because, as they 
say, they are ruled’’: here, however, this 
will not apply. Perhaps the principle 
is the same which makes non quod take 
a subjunctive, ‘‘ when the reason desired 
is conceptive, not real ’’ (Kennedy): you 
deny that the man will ever go in a 
triumphal procession, and therefore the 
reason why he should go in one is 
purely conceptive and unreal.’ 

For my part, I see no reason why we 
should seek fanciful explanations for a 
subjunctive, when it is more natural, as 
well as more logical, to find in con- 
tuderit a future-perfect indicative, says 
Horace: ‘The man on whom in his 
natal hour thou, Melpomene, hast 
(shalt have) looked, shall not become 
famous as athlete or charioteer or 
warrior, but the streams and woodland 
shall make of him a poet.’ The whole 
passage relates to the future. The 
main verbs are clarabit, ducet, ostendet, 
fingert. Of the subordinate verbs, prae- 
fiuont is, of course, present (for the 
streams of Tibur ‘ go on for ever’), but 
viderts is future-perfect, and is expres- 
sive, as is also contuderit, of an ante- 
cedent cause. The only difference is 
one of form, videris being the verb of a 
relative causal clause, and contuderit 
that of a pure causal clause. (Note that 
Pseudo-Acron, ed. Keller, gives qui for 
quod in his comment.) 

The cause, antecedent to a future 
idea, is logically future-perfect, much 
as the English may disguise the fact. 
We say: ‘he who calls me mad, shall 
hear as much from me.’ The Latin is: 

dixerit insanum qui me, totidem audiet 
(Horace, Serm. 2. 3, 298). 
Cf. at ille qui me commorit .. . flebit (7d. 2. 1, 

44-6). 

In the former of these passages, had 
there been some definite subject, Horace 
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might have written dixerit insanum quod 
me, or in the latter, quod me commorit, 
while in the passage under discussion 
he might have said: 

gui regum tumidas contuderit minas, 


From the nature of the thought, the 
future-perfect seems to be rare in pure 
causal clauses, but the simple future, 
with which it is so closely allied, occurs 
in Horace: 

dominum vehet improbus atque 
serviet aeternum, quia parva nesciet uti. 
(Epist. 1. 10, 41.) 

There is another point worth con- 
sidering. The subject of ostendet is res 
bellica, which is not deeds of war (Moore), 
but rather war (personified), even as 
ves ludicra is not comic scenes, but 
comedy. So ves rustica is agriculture, 
ves uxoria is matrimony, res iudiciaria 
the judiciary, etc. Now, unless quod 
coniuderit is a reason vouched for by 
the poet, it ought to be the reason 
given, not by the bystanders, but by 
War herself. Surely War knows her 
own business, and when she displays 
her favourite before the Capitol, it will 
not be because (as people say) ‘he has 
crushed the swelling threats of kings.’ 

H. RusHToN FAIRCLOUGH. 


Stanford University, California. 


ESSE ‘TO EAT.’ 


To reassure the minds of the faithful, 
I would ask permission to anticipate 
part of what I had proposed to say else- 
where. There is far better evidence for 
the length of the first vowel in this 
infinitive than that of which Prof. 
Sonnenschein writes, on p. 161) of 
the Classical Review for August, ‘The 
argument in favour of ést, ésse, etc, 
must be in a bad way if it has to rely 
on support of this kind.’ That evidence 
is the witness of the grammarian Nisus. 
We know of course that he was writing 
before the excellent Velius Longus, who 
quotes him and is himself quoted by 
A. Gellius, whose Noctes A tticae again, 0 
twenty books, was long in writing an 
was published not later than 169 A.D. But 
we know a good deal more. In Don- 
atus’s Life of Vergil (in Neue Jahrbiicher 
Supplement, Vol. 4, p. 739), Hagen, 
we read ‘ Nisus grammaticus audisse sé 
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, semoribus aiebat Varium duorum li- 
prorum {of the Aeneid] ordinum commu- 
tasse’ e.g. Ss. As Vergil died in 19, the’ 
action of Varius reported by the semzores 
can hardly be put later than the year 
20 B.C., nor can it be supposed that 
Nisus’s informants were less than, say, 
fourteen at the time of hearing it. This 
would make them born about the year 
34B.C. It would be straining the sense 
of seniores too much to make it mean 
more than fifty-five, if, that is, it has 
a quasi-absolute use; but of course it 
might be relative and mean only fifteen 
or twenty years older than Nisus. To 
take the least favourable hypothesis, let 
us suppose that Nisus heard the story 
when a boy of fourteen from a man or 
men of the age of fifty-five. That would 
make him born soon after the Christian 
era; and his florwit would be hardly, 
if at all, later than the middle of the 
first century. So much for the date of 
the witness; and now for its character. 
it takes the following form in Velius 
Longus (VII. 79. 19 sqq., Keil) : 
nimiae rursus elegantiae secta- 
toresnonarbitror imitandos, tametsi 
Nisus auctor est ut ‘comese’ et 
‘consuese’ per unum ‘s’ scribamus 
et dicit rationem quia iuxta produc- 
tam uocalem? consonans progredi 
non soleat et quoniam antiqui non 
geminauerint! sed loco gemina- 
tionis notam superposuerint. in 
quibus error eius manifeste de- 
prehenditur. nam geminari conso- 
nantes productis uocalibus iunctas 
usus ostendit in quo dicimus etiam 
errasse saltasse abisse calcasse. 
é. gs S. 


In this passage (which incidentally 
throws light upon the pathology of 
ss after long vowels) the grammarian 
Velius Longus taxes the grammarian 
Nisus with over-refinement in spelling 
comesse (a compound of esse ‘to eat’) 
with a single s. Both censurer and 
censured, it will be observed, start from 
the hypothesis that the first ¢ of com- 
és¢ is naturally long. For reasons, 
however, which it would be easy to 


‘ Geminata is usually inserted before con- 
Sonans and comsonantes after geminauerint. 
These insertions are hardly necessary, but they 
do not affect the sense. 
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discover were the search worth our 
while, it has been declared (by F. Voll- 
mer, Glotta I. p. 114, with a train of 
followers) that the difference of quantity 
between esse ‘to eat’ and esse ‘to be’ 
is a mere figment of the grammarians, 
who desired ‘ differentiae causa’ to 
import into pronunciation a distinction 
that had no warrant in actual use. To 
meet this slander, one of a type that 
is too common in ‘modern classical 
research,’ due emphasis should be laid 
on the peculiar value of the testimony 
here presented. In the first place, no 
other evidence is so old. In the second 
place, it is no ‘mere grammarian’s state- 
ment’ exposed to the suspicion of being 
invented for a purpose. The proof it 
offers is indirect and implicit, the quan- 
tity of the e being assumed as a matter 
of course. Thirdly, here at any rate 
‘differentiae causa’ is out of the ques- 
tion. There is no part of any compound 
of sum with which comesse could be con- 
fused. 

The conclusion is that as far back as 
the middle of the first century A.D. the 
compound comesse (and by consequence 
the simple esse) was pronounced with 
the same quantity as consuésse, errdsse, 
abisse, and so forth, the length of whose 
vowels has never been in dispute. 

J. P. PosTGaTE. 


Liverpool, August 27, 1913. 


AEN. VI. 567-569. 


castigatque auditque dolos, subigitque fateri 

quae quis apud superos, furto laetatus inani, 

distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem. 

PaGE, rightly objecting to Conington 
and others that you cannot ‘delay 
crimes committed,’ translates, ‘ and 
compels confession wherever anyone has 
delayed to late death the due atone- 
ment.’ But if piacula=atonements, the 
only possible translation is, ‘and com- 
pels them to confess those atonements 
which anyone has delayed,’ etc., and 
you cannot ‘ confess atonements.’ 

Many editors, without defending their 
view by adducing parallel passages, 
render ‘and compels them to confess 
the crimes, the atonements for which 
anyone has delayed,’ etc. This common- 
sense view appears to me capable of 
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more support than it has received. 
Piacula = (1) things to be atoned, 
(2) atonements. As object of fateri, it 
=(1); as object of distulit, it=(2); cf. 
Livy 5, 8, 2, ‘neglectum Anxuri prae- 
sidium vacationibus militum . . . pro- 
ditis repente portarum  custodibus 
oppressum est’ (the defence having been 
neglected, the defending force was over- 
whelmed); so perhaps Livy 4, 58, 10, 
‘ duo praesidia occidione occisa et cum 
periculo retineri’ (two defending forces 
had been slain, and the defended places 
were with difficulty retained. Moles 
occurs with a similar double significa- 
tion in Livy 5, 12, 7, ‘ Hoc statu mili- 
tarium rerum seditio intestina maiore 
mole coorta, quam bella tractabantur.’ 
On this passage Weissenborn remarks, 
‘da moles sowohl einen grossen Gegen- 
stand, der bedeutende Kraftanstrengung 
erfordert wenn er bewaltigt werden soll 
(objektiv), als auch diese Kraftanstren- 
gung selbst (subjektiv) bezeichnen kann, 
so ist es in der ersten Bedeutung zu 
coorta’ (vgl. 6, 14, 1: ‘maior domi 
exorta moles’), ‘in der zweiten zu 
tractabantur zu nehmen’ (S. 1, 38, 5: 
‘maiore inde animo pacis opera incho- 
ata, quam quanta mole gesserat bella’). 

It is worth remarking that the mean- 
ing (1) of piacula is objective, while (2) 
is subjective. 

There is a certain pictorial quality in 
the construction by which the crimes 
themselves have actually become the 
atonements in ‘ late death.’ 
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The change in meaning in ‘commissa 
naturally follows that in ‘ piacula.’ 


E. W. Cornwatt. 
The University of Melbourne. 


‘PER,’ DENOTING THE MANNER 
IN WHICH TIME IS SPENT. 


CONINGTON’S rather curious note on 
‘per talia’ in Aen. VI. 537 encourages 
me to point out, what I have not seen 
noticed elsewhere, how commonly in 
poetry and post-Augustan prose per+ 
accus,, as a variation of the abl. of 
manner, is used to denote the manner 
in which time is spent. The line alluded 
to runs, ‘ et fors omne datum traherent 
per talia tempus’; cf. ‘ multis diebus per 
dubitationem consumptis,’ Sall. J. 62, 
g; ‘acta est per lacrimas nox,’ Ovid 
Hl. 12, 58; ‘exacto per scelera die,’ 
Tac. His. 1, 47; ‘per. omnem hones. 
tarum artium cultum pueritiam trans- 
egit,’ Agricola 4, 2; ‘vixeruntque mira 
concordia per mutuam caritatem,’ ib. 
6, 1; ‘quod tempus alii per ostenta- 
tionem transigunt,’ 7b. 18, 6; 
‘(legiones) habebantur per otium aut 
levia munia,’ Annals 1, 31, 3; ‘dirae 
noctes per metum vigilabantur,’ Pliny 
Letters 7, 27; ‘adulescentiam per haec 
fere transegit,’ Suet. T7b. 7. 


E. W. CornwaL__. 


The University of Melbourne. 


REVIEWS 


DAS FUNFTE BUCH DER ILIAS. 


Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias: Grundlagen 
einer homerischen Poetik. Von 
ENGELBERT DRERUvpP. 84” x 52”. r vol. 
Pp. viii+ 451. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1913. M. 7.40. 


PROFESSOR DRERUP is well known as 
the author of Omero, perhaps the best 
handbook to ‘Homer,’ in the widest 
sense of that term, that has been written. 
He now gives us a special study which, 
it may be said deliberately, makes most 


other monographs on individual parts 
of the Homeric epics seem surface- 
scratchings by comparison. 

The fifth Iliad has been chosen 
because it has been well battered and 
abused by the Higher Criticism. Refer- 
ence may be made—it should be made 
before reading this work—to Dr. Leaf’s 
Introduction and notes or to Amels- 
Hentze, or to Erhardt (Krystallisations- 
process), or Naber (:multae eaeque admodum 
longae interpolationes). The Diomedeia 
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had all the popular vices. It might 
contain some old poetry, but that had 
been altered, expanded and overlaid, 
and, in Mr. Andrew Lang’s phrase, 
‘generally bedevilled.’ The lay is there- 
fore an excellent corpus vile for a fresh 
experiment with the dapyaxa écOda of 
amore wholesome criticism. 

An introductory section, which gives 
asummary but pointedly discriminating 
review of recent phases and tendencies 
of Homeric criticism, is followed by a 
most searching and capable analysis of 
the lay. Here Dr. Drerup is as ‘one 
strong man in a blatant land.’ He goes 
steadily on his way, hardly glancing to 
right or left at the Missdeutungen of his 
many predecessors ; but in an inferno of 
copious notes below the text he deals 
out castigation, impartial and unsparing, 
to all who have, as he expresses it, 
‘heard the fleas cough’ in the Lay of 
Diomede. He does not disguise his 
contempt for the critical fads so popular 
inhis own country. The old system of 
‘Interpolation-nosing’ combined with a 
‘leathern philology’ and ‘paltry com- 
positional suspicions’; the Entgleisungen 
of the newer ‘ mythical-historical ’ 
method (Sagenverschiebungen) which 
‘applies subjective beliefs and conjec- 
tures, and before which science is help- 
less’ (an aphorism about the gods and 
Dummheit being evidently in the writer's 
mind); and the newest resource of all, 
the free resort to old epics (even 
primitive Handbiicher and Hilfsbiicher !) 
of which nothing is positively known 
and little can be surmised—these are the 
objects of his special attention. 

For his own procedure he adopts the 
golden maxim of Belzner—der Dichter 
gibt uns die Regeln fiir sein Schaffen, nicht 
wi thm. Treating Homer ‘simply as a 
poet,’ he makes it his object to trace 
out a pervading purpose, as incidents 
make scenes, scenes acts, and acts the 
finished rhapsody, and to ascertain the 
Technik or artistic means by which 
the poet accomplishes it. The result 
of this ‘reasoned aesthetic’ is as start- 
ling as it well could be. The Diomedeia 
has absolute unity and perfect harmony 
of structure. Not ascene can be spared, 
nay, not a line, except one about which 
the tradition is shaky. About one 
other Dr. Drerup himself seems to be 
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doubtful. The poet’s object, pursued 
and realised ‘with sovereign art,’ is to 
glorify Diomede in an aristeia, which, 
beginning with an easy victory over a 
pair of priestlings and a ‘ blood-bath’ 
among the Trojan Nebvenfiguren, goes on 
with Steigerung to the overthrow of 
Aeneas and Pandaros, the wounding of 
Aphrodité and the fybris towards Apollo, 
and culminates in a final triumph, the 
discomfiture of the God of War him- 
self. This organic whole is found to be 
worthy of a great poet, and in scheme 
and detail the veriest antithesis of the 
maimed and weather-beaten hulk which 
the Higher Criticism has left us. 

The analysis is followed by a Riick- 
blick und Ausblick, the first section of 
which is devoted to the setting of the 
lay in the /liad. The fifth book is 
prepared for in the fourth, and pre- 
supposes and is continued in the sixth. 
Another section deals with ‘ Homer’s 
poetical technique,’ which is also classi- 
fied in the most complete detail in one 
of the five Indexes with which the 
volume is generously provided in addi- 
tion to a full summary of contents. The 
exposition of the Technik is the finest 
part of the work. Here are the Grund- 
lagen of a genuine criticism, which dis- 
covers for us much that has been over- 
looked or underrated, and emphasises 
for our benefit the scholiast’s sensible 
(and quite trochaic) remark, 7oAAa yap 
TOV XpNciuwv orevdoyTES Tapopapev. 
Dr. Drerup sees the conscious artist 
everywhere. Contrast and Steigerung, 
Variation and Idzenassociation, Retarda- 
tion and Ruhepunkt, Parallelismen and 
Rahmentechnik, the Similes in their uses 
to introduce or close a scene or act, the 
dramatic faculty with its complement 
in the tones and gestures of the rhap- 
sode, the nomenclature and the repeti- 
tions, the tripartite arrangement which 
permeates the structure, and many 
other expedients are exhibited as ele- 
ments in the Homeric art. Acknow- 
ledgment is freely made in this depart- 
ment of hints from Braun and Vossler, 
Kiene and Finsler, and Rothe and 
Belzner; but their contributions to the 
elucidation of the Homeric modus 
operandi are greatly extended and im- 
proved upon, with eminently satisfactory 
effect on the reader, who is ‘glad to 
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know the large air again,’ after years 
of Calypsoid delusion. A concluding 
section has for its subject ‘ Homer and 
the Greek Religion.’ Several old heresies 
are fought, and the new view strongly 
insisted upon that the Gdtterszenen of 
the Iliad are conceived as a set-off, in a 
lighter vein of exhilarating burlesque, to 
the heroics of the battlefield. 

An appendix repeats the suggestion, 
already published by the author, that 
the limits of the original rhapsodies of 
both epics, as they were composed to 
be recited and as they were recited, can 
be recovered and precisely stated. On 
this subject a separate volume is 
promised. 

Criticism of individual arguments will 
be for future editors of the Iliad, but 
common sense and critical ability are 
writ so large on every page that oppo- 
nents will be hard put to it to refute. 
There are here 70d’ adyea duc pevéecor, 
xappata &’ evwevérnow. The book will 
be a joy to Unitarians. Yet even they 
may find points on which concurrence 
is not easy. The very completeness of 
the proof is staggering. ‘Can any 
Homeric lay be so absolutely flawless ?’ 
is a reflection that will occur to some, 
but should not really trouble them. 
Mr. Gladstone himself, if alive now, 
would probably be astonished at the 
truth of his saying that ‘it takes time 
to sound the depths of Homer—’ the 
wondrous deeps of him who _ has 
recently been spoken of, not merely 
as the father of the epic, but even as 
‘the only epic poet.’ Others again will 
think the burlesque element is some- 
what overvalued. The view that the 
poems were not completed till some- 
where about the eighth century, can 
hardly be said to be one on which 
‘criticism is essentially agreed’; it is 
one over which Mr. Andrew Lang 
would have loved to risk the splintering 
of a lance. One is surprised to learn, 
after the researches of Messrs. Allen, 
Thompson and Leaf, that the Catalogue 
cannot be put so far back as the tenth 
century. And it is a question if 
avaxeparriawats is to be disposed of as 
summarily as Dr. Drerup, following 
Roemer and Rothe, is inclined to 
think. 

Disagreement of course there must 


be, but taken as a whole, the book ig 4 
strong one, as strong a one, the reviewer 
makes bold to think, as has ever been 
written on Homer; it is just such q 
book as Colonel Mure would haye 
written had he been living now. It 
is specially strong, where so many 
Homeric treatises are weak, in its 
command of the relevant literature. 
But we miss from the crowd the names 
of Monro, Allen and Leaf; and of 
Croiset; and, to go nearer home, of 
L. Friedlander, Kayser and Usener, 
Even Ludwich, the hero of a hundred 
fights, is mentioned but once. Well, 
their name is Legion and space is 
limited. Per contra, it is a pleasure to 
see good old Bougot, Oskar Jager, 
always bright and sensible, Albracht 
and W. Jordan, and others whose work 
has been but faintly appreciated, coming 
to their own. The scholia have seldom 
been drawn on to better purpose. One 
rejoices to see that the life’s work of 
Roemer in extracting essential principles 
from the Alexandrian remains is ade- 
quately esteemed. 

The book is one which should be 
widely read in this country, for its 
service to Homer and as showing the 
keen repugnance felt by one of Ger- 
many’s leading scholars to what has 
been till lately the dominant belief about 
Homer. In that country it will excite 
more than mere interest. Rothe’s J/ias 
brought the mpoyayo: to grips. Cauer 
set his back to the wall, taunted its 
author with the old parrot cry of 
unwissenschaftlich, and uttered the stern 
defiance, Soll die Homerkritik abdanken? 
—Cauer, who did as much as any man 
to define, in his Grundfragen, the lines of 
Homeric enquiry and much to stem the 
current of exuberant hypercriticism, but 
who cannot bring himself to break away 
from the tradition of the nineteenth 
century. He will hardly have been 
prepared for such a whole-souled reply 
as is given in these Grundlagen. 
Another distinguished Homerist’ has 
recently made a puzzle for friends and 
foes alike in the statement that ‘ Un!- 
tarian’ is no longer a suitable word, 





1 Professor Murray on Andrew Lang’s 
Homeric work, in the Quarterly Review for 
April. 
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‘since the controversy is arranging it- 
self on different lines.’ This is some- 
what apyadéov Bpote avdpi, but, taken 
at its full face value, it also appears to 


have an answer—on the very oldest 
lines—in Dr. Drerup’s book. 


A. SHEWAN. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE ISLAND OF MOCHLOS. 


Explorations in the Island of Mochlos. 
By RicHARD B. SEAGER. Pp. III, 
with 11 plates and 54 figures. Boston 
and New York: Published by the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1912. 


Tus is the definitive report of excava- 
tions undertaken in 1908, in continua- 
tion of work already noted briefly in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, xiii., 
1909, pp. 273-303. Mr. Seager’s earlier 
work at Pseira, and other sites in the 
neighbourhood of Gournia, is sufficient 
guarantee for skilful digging and minute 
accuracy of description, and this ac- 
count of Mochlos is an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of early Crete. 
Mochlos is an islet separated now from 
the north coast of Crete by a few yards 
of shallow sea, and occupied in Minoan 
times by a small town and its ceme- 
tery. The town was excavated first, 
and does not come into this volume; 
a brief resumé of the plan and contents 
of the houses would have been a con- 
venient addition here. The tombs, 
twenty-four in number, if we include 
one late Minoan interment, are of several 
types ; ossuaries or chamber tombs, cist 
graves lined with slabs, like those of 
the Cyclades, built graves differing 
only from the cist graves in the use of 
tubble walling instead of slabs; burials 
inholes and a rock cave, without any 
lining at all; and pithos-burials. The 
diversity of type is less than appears at 
frst sight. Ossuaries and cist graves 
have already been found at Palai- 
kastro, to be associated as primary and 
secondary stages of the same rite of 
Interment. Slab-lined graves give 
place to rubble graves at the transition 
from Early to Middle Minoan. The 
unlined holes clearly contain the poorer 
contemporaries of the cist-grave people; 
and it may be suggested with some con- 
fidence that the small cave full of bones 
NO, CCXXXVII. VOL, XXVII. 


(dated as it is to the same period by 
some clay vessels of E. M. II. style) 
is a low-class ossuary. The jar-burials 
alone represent a later variation of 
custom: some of them were empty, 
others contained the bones of infants; 
the main cemetery of M. M. III. and 
L. M. I., to which they belong, clearly 
lay elsewhere; and these children were 
buried apart intentionally. It is not so 
clear whether those who buried them 
knew any longer that this plot of ground 
contained older tombs. Some of the 
latter were, however, discovered and 
broken up by M. M. III. people; not 
long therefore before the jar-burying 
began. 

A curious feature of the Mochlos 
tombs is a ‘filling of sticky white clay, 
differing widely from the natural brown 
earth of the hillside’ (p. 16), and closely 
resembling both the natural soil of the 
cemetery in Pseira, and a mainland 
clay which is used now for house roofs. 
Was it originally the roof of the graves, 
carried perhaps on wooden beams, which 
have faded away? The pottery, which 
as usual gives the chief clues to date 
and sequence of style, does not offer 
much of exceptional interest, though in 
a number of points it amplifies our 
knowledge of Early Minoan ceramic, 
which (as is well known) is less well 
represented than later styles in some 
of the standard Cretan series. An 
anthropomorphic vase (fig. 34) carries 
back both the headgear and also, less 
obviously, the costume of the ladies of 
Petsofa into E. M. III. More impor- 
tant is the Early Minoan jewellery, of 
very light material usually, but charm- 
ing effect; solid beads of simple form, 
and varied colour and material, inter- 
changed with bracteal gold-work of 
leaves, sprays, and sometimes well- 
formed flowers. Other metal work is 
not common, and the daggers and other 
implements of copper or poor bronze 
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are uncharacteristic. That the silver 
cylinder from Tomb I. (fig. 36 I.n.) 
should be of Babylonian origin does 
not seem probable, though the dis- 
coverer suggests no alternative; but 
the Cypriote and Egyptian inter- 
mediaries suggested on p. 111 are both 
incompatible with other than Euph- 
ratean origin. Why should it not be 
Cretan? In any case, if it is worth 
discussion at all, it deserves republica- 
tion in such form as will permit a judg- 
ment as to its style and technique. 
Quite exceptional, on,the other hand, 
are the vessels of banded and brecciated 
limestones, which borrow their forms 
sometimes from Early Minoan pottery, 
in those phases where it most approxi- 
mates to the Cycladic schools; some- 
times, though more remotely, from the 
earlier dynasties of the Old Empire of 
Egypt. And the decorative value of 
these parti-coloured materials was 
appreciated by the craftsman; for it 
is imitated, both here and at Knossos, 
in the ceramic art. The technique of 
these stone vases is the subject of a 
separate section on pp. 99-100, where 
note is taken of the decline of this 
lapidary art after the popularisation of 
copper. The speculation as to its origin, 
on p. 102 ff., would be less needful if 
closer study were given to its Cycladic 
counterpart ; for here Egyptian in- 
fluences are hardly in question. It 
must be kept in mind throughout that 
there is a fundamental distinction, 
technologically, between the manipula- 
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tion of clayey limestones like those of 
Crete, or even saccharine marbles like 
the Cycladic, and really hard stones 
like the diorite and porphyry of Egypt. 
Egyptian initiative may be conceded, 
without prejudice to the skill or the 
taste of the craftsmen who rendered 
in steatites and breccias the long. 
spouted and subtly moulded  vase- 
forms which originated with Aegean 
potters. 

The early decease of the settlement 
at Mochlos is significant of the seamier 
side of the ‘ Palace culture’ of Knossos 
in L. M. I. and II.: for the L. M. I. 
vase which is figured in Plate XI. is 
still under the influence of the poly- 
chrome style which predominates in 
Crete in M. M.II. and III.: it there. 
fore would seem to belong to the earlier 
part of L. M.I. Once disestablished, 
too, Mochlos seems to have been for- 
gotten, or to have lost its utility, under 
the changed conditions of L. M. IIL; 
and the Early Iron Age also passed it 
by unoccupied. To appreciate the full 
significance of Mr. Seager’s work, in- 
deed, we require similar record of 
another dozen such sites: for though 
the groundwork of a Minoan arche- 
ology is laid securely by brilliant dis- 
coveries on the great central cites, the 
results of excavation such as this at 
Mochlos still raise, evidently, far more 
problems than they solve. So we look 
forward to more books like this one. 


Joun L. Myres. 


STEINBRUCHE AND BERGWERKE. 


Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im ptolemdais- 
chen und romischen Agypten: ein Bei- 
trag zur antiken Wirtschaftsgesch- 
ichte (Leipziger historische Abhand- 
lungen, XXI.) Von KurT FITZLer. 
I vol. 8vo. Pp. 159. Leipzig: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1910. M. 5. 


Les Institutions militaires de l’ Egypte sous 
les Lagides. Par JEAN LESQUIER. 
I vol. 8vo. Pp. xviii+381. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1911. 


THE evidence to be obtained from papyri 
concerning the mines and quarries of 


Egypt is rather fuller, at least for cer- 
tain localities and periods, than might 
have been expected ; and it was a good 
idea to collect and utilise the material 


in this elaborate monograph. The 
quarries in and around the Fayum are 
the most generally familiar owing to the 
fortunate accident that many of the 
Petrie Papyri relate to them; but light ts 
thrown on the industry in other parts 
of Egypt also from various sources, 
literary and otherwise, particularly 1n- 
scriptions; and the subject is of the 
greater interest because in this land of 
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the free labourer the work in mines and 
quarries, which in the Graeco-Roman 
world generally was for the most part 
carried on by slave labour, was per- 
formed in the main by free workmen, 
though the employment of slaves and 
criminals was by no means unknown, 
especially in the Koman period. Dr. 
Fitzler deals with the various kinds of 
mines and quarries and with the develop- 
ment both of their exploitation and of 
their legal status from Pharaonic to late 
Roman times; and in his last chapter 
he discusses the methods of transporta- 
tion from the quarries. The King was 
legally, in Pharaonic and Ptolemaic 
times, the absolute lord of the whole soil 
of Egypt, and therefore of the mineral 
wealth of the country, but the exploita- 
tion of the quarries, which had been 
direct under the Pharaohs, was partly 
indirect in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, and in the latter, with the de- 
velopment of private landed property, a 
private ownership of quarries was at 
least possible in theory. The volume 
isa very useful addition to the excellent 
series to which it belongs. 

The military institutions of Ptolemaic 
Egypt have already received much 
attention from several scholars. To say 
nothing of discussions incorporated in 
larger works, such as Bouché-Leclercq’s 
Histoire des Lagides, separate volumes 
have been devoted to the subject by 
P. M. Meyer and W. Schubart. The 
importance of the questions involved is 
obvious when we consider that Egypt 
owed its Hellenic population (with which 
alarge proportion of Ptolemaic Greek 
texts is concerned) primarily to military 
settlements ; and since the evidence of 
papyri on this subject, as on so many 
others, is fragmentary and often am- 
biguous, there is plenty of room for 
several discussions. Moreover, a good 
deal of new material has accumulated 
since the publication of the works re- 
ferred to. Forall these reasons, M. Les- 
quier’s exhaustive and careful study is 
heartily to be welcomed. It is marked 
by all the caution and industry to which 
we are accustomed in the author’s work, 
and by an eminently fair statement and 
criticism of opposing views. It was not 
to be expected that he would arrive at a 
definite conclusion on some points, or 


that his views on others would command 
universal assent; but he has certainly 
advanced our knowledge in several 
directions, and has produced a book 
which, even in so shifting a subject as 
papyrology, will be an indispensable 
work of reference for some time to come. 
One of the first subjects calling for dis- 
cussion is the military situation of the 
cleruchs in Egypt. Were they an active 
army or an army of veterans? Lesquier 
comes to the conclusion, rightly in the 
present writer’s opinion, that strictly 
they were neither, but rather (to use his 
expression), ‘disponibles’; in time of 
peace they were civilians, cultivating 
their «djpor, personally or through 
tenants, but on the condition that they 
were liable for active service whenever 
required. A similar view is expressed in 
Wilcken’s Grundziige (p. 383 f.). The 
Ptolemaic army consisted in fact of three 
main divisions: regulars, composed 
partly of cleruchs and partly of Mace- 
donians and Greeks (using the term in 
its widest sense), recruited individually ; 
mercenaries, engaged in bodies for a 
particular occasion; and native Egyp- 
tians, at first drawn from the caste of 
paytpot only, later from all the natives. 
Another interesting but difficult question 
is the meaning of the expression tis 
émvyovns, which occurs so often as part 
of the description of Greek settlers, and 
of which the most diverse explanations 
have been given. Here again Lesquier 
offers an explanation which, if it would 
be rash to regard it as proved, seems at 
least more satisfactory than any of the 
others. It is that all the sons of a 
cleruch were liable to military training, 
serving in acorps known as the ériyovoz; 
that on the death of a cleruch his suc- 
cessor was chosen, usually after Philo- 
pator, occasionally before then, from 
among his sons; and that the sons not 
so chosen were known as Tis ésreyours, 
the expression denoting that they were 
the sons of a cleruch and had served 
among the éziyovor. The value of the 
book as a work of reference is increased 
not only by the indices and a useful 
bibliography, but especially by the ad- 
mirable appendices, with their lists of 
cleruchs, of the tis ézvyovys, and of 


military officers. 
H. I. BELL. 
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DIELS’S PRE-SOCRATICS. 


Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Grie- 
chisch und Deutsch von HERMANN 
Diets. Dritte Auflage. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1912. Pp. xvit+434; 
vii+ 345. M. 11. 9. 


THE earlier editions of this book have 
already been noticed in the Review, so 
that we may be very brief in welcoming 
the appearance of the third. The fact 
that within the course of nine years 
three editions have been required of a 
book devoted to the collection, criticism, 
and elucidation of difficult Greek texts 
which appeal only to serious students of 
Greek philosophy, is the best possible 
guarantee of its usefulness. The work 
is now so well known that it would be 
superfluous to enlarge upon its merits. 
The new edition marks a further stage 
of progress, and it may be assumed that 
the form of arrangement is now finally 
fixed. The chief improvement is the re- 
moval from the latter part of the second 
volume of the critical and other notes 
relating to the texts of the Philosophers 
(as distinguished from the writers in- 
cluded in the Appendix) to their proper 
position immediately below the texts 
to which they belong. This change 
is a great convenience for readers of 
the book, especially as the notes have 
received many welcome additions, and 
have been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of such new critical material 
as has become available since 1907. 
Thus, in Anaxag. fr. 20 the Latin of 
Alatinus is no longer printed, but the 
text is based upon a new German render- 
ing by B. H. Mueller of the Hebrew 
MS in the Bodleian. An example of 
more general interest, which at the 
same time illustrates the readiness of 
the author to discard his previous 
opinions when they have ceased to be 
tenable, will be found in the exordium 
of Parmenides (fr. 1, 3). In the second 
edition mavra tary, as conjectured by 
Barnett and Wilamowitz, took the place 
of Hermann’s zayvt’ a’tyn, which was 
accepted in the first. Now, however, 
Diels adopts xata mavt’ adorn from the 
MS of Sextus known as N—a con- 
vincing reading, which was communi- 


cated by Mutschmann, the editor of 
the new Teubner text. 

In substance the book remains the 
same. The most notable addition is the 
inclusion of the Helena and Palamedes 
of Gorgias, which Diels now admits to 
be genuine ; but to enumerate the minor 
additions and improvements, such as 
the incorporation of Pap. Oxyri. vii 33 
into the chapter on Thales, would 
occupy too much of our space. It 
should, however, be mentioned that the 
pages of the second edition are still 
printed in the margins: this is not only 
of general advantage, but facilitates the 
use cf Kranz’s Index published in rgro. 
I am glad to have an opportunity of 
withdrawing the over-hasty inference 
(C.R. xxiii 50) that @\An in Heraclit. 
fr. 121 was an error for dAAy. But the 
mistake was perhaps excusable; for 
add has found its way into the Index 
(col. 42). May I ask to be relieved ona 
future occasion of the odd-looking ‘live 
giving labour’—properly emphasized 
with a mark of exclamation—which 
Diels persists in attributing to me in 
the note on Democr. fr.179? I daresay 
that Cwrixas itself deserved so much 
condemnation. 

I will conclude this notice with a 
solitary suggestion on the text. A frag- 
ment of Anaxagoras (21°), preserved by 
Plut. de fort. 3 p. 98F, runs as follows: 
GXX’ €v Thou TovTos aTuUYésTEpoL THY 
Onpiwy éopev, eprerpiar é kal 
PVH NL Kai coGtat Kal TéxVNE KATA 
"Avakayopay oh@v TE a’ToV Xpo- 
beOa Kai BriTTomEev Kal apédyouev Kal 
pépowev Kal ayowev ourrapPadvovtes 
(the spaced words are those which Diels 
attributes to Anaxagoras). Plutarch is 
enlarging upon the text that the superi- 
ority of man over the brute creation is 
entirely due to the possession of reason, 
whereas in physical qualities he is often 
their inferior. The editors have usually 
been of opinion that o¢év at least is 
corrupt, but their attempts at correction 
are so unsuccessful that I need not stay 
to quote them. Diels, however, believes 
in the integrity of the text, which he 
renders: ‘allein wir benutzen die uns 
eigene Erfahrung’ u.s.w. odav avTav, 
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as the reflexive of the first person plural, 
perhaps need not trouble us; but the 
sentence is without balance and halts 
intolerably, since in place of ofav avtay, 
which is otiose, some more direct refer- 
ence to @npiwy is indispensable. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to read dwvy re avTar, 
which will recall the preceding descrip- 


tion of the dog as his master’s pro- 
tector (udytpov kvwv Kat Ovpoedés, AN’ 
avOpwmov dydatre. QSE). A similar 
correction was made by Cobet in 
Liban. IV 368, where for écT1s opa@v 
ak€uveros he restored dots dwvijs aEbvetos 
(Misc. Crit. p. 165). 
A. C. PEARSON. 





PLAUTINISCHE FORSCHUNGEN. 


Plautinische Forschungen. By F. Leo. 
Second edition. Berlin: Weidmann, 
Igi2. IIs. 


THE first edition of this important work 
was published in 1895 and exercised a 
far-reaching influence in several dif- 
ferent departments of Plautine study. 
Inthe present issue Professor Leo has 
made such corrections, additions and 
omissions as appeared to him necessary 
in the light of subsequent criticism and 
research. These changes are numerous. 
But in the main his views remain what 
they were. It is not part of his plan 
todiscuss new theories except where he 
has been convinced by them. Thus, 
when he leaves a statement of some 
opponent unnoticed, we must infer not 
that he is ignorant of it, but that he 
does not regard it as conclusive against 
his view. The result is that we have 
in this volume a record of this eminent 
scholar’s attitude of mind at the present 
day towards some of the fundamental 
problems of Plautine criticism, and a 
means of tracing the process by which 
his views have been developed. 

In this review I shall limit myself 
toa consideration of one or two of the 
passages in which changes have been 
made, only prefacing my remarks by a 
hearty tribute to the unassailable results 
which were arrived at in some of the 
chapters of the first edition—for example, 
on the question of the authorship of the 
Prologues (ch. iii.). In this chapter and 
in chap. iv., dealing with the relation of 
Plautus to his Greek originals, we have 
Leo at his best.! In regard to the 


‘ On the thorny question of ‘contaminatio’ 
Leo's views have been challenged since the 
appearance of his second edition by Lindsay in 
herl. Phil. Woch., 1g12, p. 1,637; by H. W. 


question of the relation of the Ambro- 
sian to the Palatine recension (chap. i.), 
it may at least be said that one of the 
bases of Leo’s view is the solid fact that 
these two recensions are derived from 
a common archetype. An attempt has 
indeed been made by Professor Lindsay 
to dispute this fundamental proposition 
and to maintain that the Ambrosian and 
Palatine recensions represent two en- 
tirely different MS. traditions ;? but he 
has failed to establish his case. For the 
errors common to the two recensions 
are so numerous, that their independent 
origin could only be explained as due 
either to a miracle or to a law of 
nature. Miracles did not happen in the 
fourth century A.D. ; and it is not a law of 
nature that two independent MSS. 
should agree in palpable errors of a 
grave nature. If A were complete in- 
stead of fragmentary, we should have 
an enormously larger number of errors 
common to A and P. We are there- 
fore driven to the conclusion that our 
two recensions are derived from a 
common archetype. Leo’s criticism of 
Lindsay’s theory is reproduced (from 
the Godttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1904) 
in this volume, pp. 58-62. The only 
serious rival to Leo’s first chapter now 
in the field is the view expressed by 
Seyffert in the Berl. Phil. Woch. 1896, 
pp. 252 ff. and 283 ff., of which (as a 
working hypothesis) I personally have 
been an adherent ever since the outlines 
of it were communicated to me privately 





Prescott in Classical Philology, 1913, p. 14 ff. 
(on the Amphitruo): on the other hand, the 
theory of contaminatio has been extended by 
Miss C. C, Coulter, zdd., p. 57 ff., to the 
Rudens. 

2 Ancient Editions of Plautus, reviewed by 
me in the CVlassical Review, 1905, vol. xix. 
pp. 312 ff. 
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(in or about 1887) by its author; and I 
see no reason to change my opinion. 
But anything like certainty on so 
obscure a problem is probably unat- 
tainable. One thing, at any rate, is 
clear. Our MS. tradition of Plautus is 
on the whole an excellent one: but, be 
it good or bad, it is what it is; and we 
ought not to regard it as either worse 
or better than that in the light of any 
theory as to its origin or origins. 

The most important of the changes in 
this second edition is to be found on 
p- 318 f., where Leo withdraws the long 
note of p. 29t of the first edition, ad- 
mitting that he has been converted by 
Skutsch as to the shortening of natur- 
ally long syllables at the end of cretic 
words, and thus as to the possibility of 
the shortening of other naturally long 
syllables. P. 319 f. is rewritten, and 
the statement that a syllable long by 
position was not fully long in the time 
of Plautus has disappeared; it was, 
indeed, utterly inconsistent with sound 
phonetic doctrine. But the gain is 
negative rather than positive, and we 
are left without any clear conception 
of Leo’s views as to the fundamental 
question of Old Latin prosody—the 
doctrine of ‘iambic shortening,’ as it is 
generally called in Germany, or ‘ Breves 
breviantes,’ as it is called in France. 
Leo rightly draws a distinction between 
iambic words whose second syllable had 
established itself as normally short in 
ordinary speech (e.g. ubi, tibi, quast, 
modo, ego) and those whose second syl- 
lable was treated as sometimes short, 
sometimes long (‘deren Linge noch 
beliebig gilt,’ p. 273, n. 1; cf. p. 330, 
n. 1). But how about the explanation of 
the “‘ beliebige Kiirze ” of the latter class 
(e.g. vident, vidés)? Did the Romans of 
the time of Plautus sometimes pro- 
nounce these words vide’t (or viden’), 
vides (cf. Truc. 112)? Even that would 
not carry us the whole way (e.g. Most. 
199, see critical note in my edition of 
1907, p. 150). Or are we face to face with 
a phenomenon of verse structure, and 
if so how is the structure of such verses 
to be accounted for? These questions 
I have raised in my article on ‘ Breves 
Breviantes’ in Classical Philology 
(1911, vol. iv., pp. 1-11), and I think 
they should have been faced by Leo; 
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for without arriving at a clear idea as 
to these fundamentals, it is impossible 
to discuss profitably a number of points 
which are treated in chap. v. of this 
volume (on the loss of certain final 
consonants). For example, Leo holds 
that the d of apud was so weakly 
sounded as almost to vanish, except 
when it was followed by an enclitic 
personal pronoun (e.g. apiéd me). But 
every one of the instances which he 
quotes (and also of those which he does 
not quote) can be scanned without sup- 
posing that the d was dropped—unless, 
indeed, one is to hold a theory of 
iambic shortening which involves the 
dropping of all final consonants under 
similar circumstances (e.g. the ¢ of videt 
in Curc. 170, and r of amor in Trin. 
237 4, etc.).§ How do apud ménsam 
(Men. 89) and dpud mensam (Trin. 478) 
differ, so far as the value of the final 
consonant is concerned, from instances 
like, videt me ésse (Eun. 160) and védet 
nec (Curc. 170)? The only instance 
which stands on a different footing from 
the others is Truc. 162 (added since the 
first edition); and here it is simpler to 
recognize a roughness in the verse (in 
which, be it observed, the diaeresis after 
the 4th foot is blurred) than to admit 
a solitary example of apu. Leo's state- 
ment of his case is also confused; for 
if we scan Rud. 532 and Epid. 422 as 
he wishes, then they are not ‘ Ausnab- 
men’; their place ought to have been 
taken by Truc. 761 (relegated to a note 
as ‘keine Ausnahme’). Similarly he 
thinks (p. 293, 1. 2) that a scansion 
like magis continens (su—v-, Most. 31) 
proves that the s of magis was dropped. 
Would he, then, pronounce mag?’tratus 
in Rud. 477? No doubt the final s was 
weaker than most final letters ; but we 
have no right to suppose that it was 
dropped, except in instances which 
cannot be scanned without that sup- 
position. Many of Leo’s instances 0 
dropped s are simply accounted for by 
the practice of Greek Comedy to which 
he refers on p. 263, and which was not 


1 Of course, if there were no instance of this 
particular word mags in which the s was neces- 
sarily sounded, the suspicion might arise that 
the Romans of Plautus’ time always said mag? 
But that is not the case (¢.g. Asim. 





or mage. 
162). 
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limited to the 2nd and 4th feet of the 
trimeter, though it was rarer in other 
feet (Cf. J. W. White, Verse of Greek 
Comedy, § 120. iv., § 121. iii.). Surely 
itis only natural that these inelegantly 
divided anapaests and dactyls should 
be more common in Old Latin than in 
Greek Comedy. On the other hand, 
I think Leo presents a strong case in 
favour of the occasional elision of syl- 
lables ending in s before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel (pp. 273 ff.).? 

I must touch more briefly on some 
other new features of the book. P. 349 f. 
is largely rewritten (cf. first edition, 
p. 323), and shows Leo to be still a 
believer in synizesis, in spite of Skutsch’s 
arguments. (Trin. 329 is wrongly 
accented, but this does not affect the 
argument.) P. 330, 2. 2 withdraws 
the section on enim in deference 
to Radford, Seyffert and Skutsch’s 


1 But I cannot accept his scansion of 77in. 
658 (p. 276) ; for it brings an unaccented syllable 
into the fifth rise (the last syllable of ozo). See 
my article on Accent and Quantity in Classical 
Review (1906, vol. xx., p. 156 f.). 


criticisms. On p. 19 Leo corrects a 
misleading statement of the first edi- 
tion about the Tvuculentus, to which 
Seyffert called attention in his review 
(Berl. Phil. Woch. 1896, p. 235). The 
true doctrine as to the quantity of the 
vowel in es ‘thou art’ (short by nature, 
but standing in a syllable which had 
consonantal length—originally ess) is 
stated on p. 280, with an additional 
reference. 

I add a few isolated remarks. P. 14: 
the statement about the arguments, 
as amended, gives a false impression: 
the only metrical arguments in A are 
those of Persa, Pseudolus and Stichus, 
as Leo is well aware. P. 297: Trin. 321 
is not corrupt and cannot (without 
violence) be scanned satis  placet. 
Epid. 346 ought to have been put 
into the text, as a real exception to 
the statement that satis with iambic 
scansion by position (v-) is limited to 
lyrical metres. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


30, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston. 





ROMAN LAW AS A 


Elementary Principles of the Roman 
Private Law. By W.W. BUCKLAND, 
M.A. 8vo. Pp. viiit 419. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


‘Our knowledge of the Roman Law,’ 
says Mr. Buckland, ‘is but the know- 
ledge of a track in the wilderness.’ 
And as such a track, in the light of a 
vision that is not permitted to stray at 
large over outlying territories or to 
penetrate to the goal towards which the 
path tends, must appear singularly dry 
and arid, there is grave fear that to the 
average student the whole fabric of 
Roman Law is liable to assume merely 
the aspect of a paper system, divorced 
from life and unconnected with reality. 
For such average student Mr. Buckland 
has performed a valuable service in this 
book. His object being to stimulate 
thought and enquiry rather than to lay 
down doctrinaire propositions, he has 
followed the plan of writing ‘a running 


LIVING SYSTEM. 


commentary on the Institutes of Gaius 
and those of Justinian,’ putting queries, 
suggesting explanations, propounding 
problems and resolving propositions as 
he proceeds. Many of the questions that 
he raises he leaves unanswered. He is 
not ready with an explanation for every 
crux that arises, but where he is frank 
enough to state that he is personally 
nonplussed, his train of thought is 
invariably so illuminating and suggestive 
as to allow the thoughtful student an 
even chance of finding an explanation of 
his own. Here is an example of Mr. 
Buckland’s method. He is discussing 
the difficulties connected with the con- 
tract literis. “The contract ‘was at any 
rate created’ says our author, ‘by a 
formal entry, in an account book of 
some kind, of a loan of money, the 
entry being assented to by the debtor. 
The entry does not really represent the 
facts: if it did, there was a real loan of 
which the entry was merely the record. 

A liability already existing in 
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some other way, ¢.g., on a sale, was 
entered up in this way as a loan and 
thereupon the old liability ceased to 
exist and liability on the entry took its 
place. ... The important point is 
that the entry so made was not mere 
evidence, rebuttable like other evidence ; 
it was the contract itself and there was 
no possibility of going behind it.’ Here 
the student cannot but be set thinking 
for himself, and he is almost bound to 
wonder whether this singular fictional 
form of contract is not to some degree 
paralleled by what is familiarly known 
in English law as an ‘account stated.’ 
To start his reader on some such train 
of thought is the proclaimed purpose of 
Mr. Buckland’s book and it is a purpose 
which he attains in a truly admirable 
way. 

Throughout the whole of this work 
one is compelled to keep one lobe of 
the brain alive to gather impressions 
from English law. There can be no 


better method of laying a foundation 
for the study of comparative jurispru- 
dence. 
be read by the English lawyer. 


Mr. Buckland should certainly 
He 
teaches his readers to look at Roman 
Law in a Roman way. But his work 
performs at least an equally valuable 
function for the student of customary 
law. Nothing, for instance, could well 
be more illuminating on the general 
principles of contract that our author’s 
views of the Roman stipuiatio or traditio. 
Both English and Roman systems take 
their rise in formality. Both come 
down to earth in the hurly-burly of 
practical life; for facts are informal 
things, constantly deranging the bounds 
of a priori legalism. In English law 
form gives place to consideration. So 
the Roman obligatio imports causa. The 
two ideas are far from being the same 
thing, but they certainly reach much 
the same point by diverse ways, for both 
amount to little beyond irrefragable 
evidence of intention. And this is pro- 
bably the clinching obligation at which 
both systems are blindly aiming. And 
so we find two great schemes of law 
enforcing for all practical purposes 
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identically the same results, one with a 
fully worked out idea of rights and 
obligations as based on agreement 
between parties, the other practically 
devoid, as our author ably demonstrates, 
of any general theory of contract at all, 

One could follow Mr. Buckland with 
advantage through most of the problems 
that he handles. If the student will 
read the book in parallel order with his 
Gaius or Justinian, he will find the 
answers to numerous questions which 
are fated to arise in his mind. What is 
even more valuable, he will find pro. 
blems suggested of whose very existence 
he has considerable excuse for remain- 
ing unconscious. It is perhaps when 
he comes to his discussion of the third 
section of the famous ‘Tripartite 
division ’—the law of actions—that the 
author is most fertile in his suggestions. 
For this much abused and _ illogical 
system of Trichotomy, by the way, 
Mr. Buckland has an excellent apology 
to offer. In his chapters on the law of 
actions the author might be graphically 
described as supplying the reader with 
something very like an ‘Annual Practice’ 
or a ‘ Bullen and Leake’ of the Roman 
Law. His analysis of causes of action 
and the applicability to them of various 
forms and fictions does more than any 
other part of the work to justify his 
professed intent to visualise Roman 
Law as a living system under which 
men worked and ordered their lives. 
We may have learned the forms of 
action and the causes to which they are 
appropriate, but Mr. Buckland may be 
said to help us to picture Cicero or 
Hortensius, in his days at the Junior 
Bar, tabulating his facts, marshalling 
his evidence and defining his legal 
position to enable the Praetor to state 
the proper formula for the case at trial. 
Altogether this is a most instructive 
and scholarly work, which not only 
deserves thorough and attentive reading 
but lends itself to continuous and most 
convenient reference. 


J. S. BLAKE REED. 


28, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
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THE ECLOGUES OF BAPTISTA MANTUANUS. 


The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. 
Edited, with Introduction and notes, 
by W. P. Musrarp, Ph.D., Collegi- 
ate Professor of Latin in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Small 4to. 
tvol. Pp. 156. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. IgII. 


Dr. MusTarp’s scholarly edition of the 
eclogues of ‘ good old Mantuan,’ or, to 
give him his correct description, Bap- 
tista Mantuanus, ‘will be welcomed 
especially by students of English litera- 
ture, but will be of interest also to the 
many lovers of the classics who turn for 
agreeable relaxation to the graceful and 
eloquent Latin poetry (for real poetry it 
often is) of the Italian humanists Sanna- 
zarius Vida Flaminius and the like, 
and among them of Mantuan, whose 
eclogues are now rendered accessible. 
The edition consists of an elaborate 
introduction text and notes. The 
notes, besides explaining allusions, deal 
with Mantuan’s sources, which are 
traced with a scrupulous minuteness 
worthy of an edition of a genuine 
ancient classic. What emerges from 
the study of these notes is that Mantuan 
was well read in the chief Roman poets ; 
that his chief source was Virgil, but 
that he was also largely influenced by 
Horace Tibullus and Ovid. 

Baptista (1448-1516) was a Carmelite 
monk, of ugly personal appearance, 
according to our editor, who held the 
office of Vicar-General of the Carmelite 
Congregation of Mantua, and spent his 
life chiefly at Mantua and Rome. He 
was a man of great intellectual activity, 
the author of prose orations and philo- 
sophical treatises, and of numerous 
Latin poems, of which his eclogues are 
the most important. These eclogues 
became popular as soon as they were 
published, on account of their lucid 
styleand genuine poetic feeling. They 
were widely read, not only in Italy, but 
in France Germany and England; 
and (such was the fashion of the day) 
were actually used as a school-book for 
the study of Latin. Thus they were 
Prescribed by Colet to be read at 
St. Paul’s School along with Lactantius 


Prudentius Sedulius and Juvencus (the 
schoolboys of those times were indeed 
giants!) ; they were read at the Gram- 
mar School of St. Bee’s in Cumberland 
In 1583, asd at the King’s School, 
Durham, in 1593, and elsewhere: into 
this interesting subject Dr. Mustard 
goes at length. Indeed Mantuan tended 
to displace Virgil, to the detriment of 
culture, in the view of J. C. Scaliger, 
who complained that some teachers 
preferred his eclogues to those of 
Virgil. So the poet Drayton tells us 
that when as a boy he desired to 
become a poet, his obliging tutor 
; Began 
And first read to me honest Mantuan, 
Then Virgil's 7. /2ues. 


Shakespeare's schoolmaster, Holo- 
fernes, quotes the first line of the First 
Eclogue, which, with the four succeed- 
ing lines, gives a fair idea of Mantuan’s 
manner : 


Fauste, precor, gclida Guando pecus omne sub 


umbra 
Ruminat, antiquos paulum recitemus amores, 
Ne, si forte sopor nos occupet, ulla ferarum 
Quae modo per segetes tacite insidiantur adultas 
Saeviat in pecudes ; melior vigilantia somno. 


There is much pretty description of 
natural scenery in the eclogues, and 
much that is ingenious and striking. 
Not the least remarkable is the charac- 
terisation of the female sex, which 
occupies nearly 40 lines in the Fourth 
Eclogue, of which it is worth while to 
quote a few as a specimen: 


Femineum servile genus, crudele, superbum, 
Lege, modo, ratione caret. Confinia recti 
Neglegit, extremis gaudet, facit omnia voto 
Praecipiti, vel lenta iacet vel concita currit... 
Vult, non vult, secumque sibi contraria pugnat 
Mobilis, inconstans, vaga, garrula, vana, bilin- 
guis, 
Imperiosa, minax, indignabunda, cruenta, 
Improba, avara, rapax, querula, invida, credula, 
mendax. 


There is an armoury of adjectives 
here which would content the keenest 
opponent of Female Suffrage. 

Mantuan has been long ago practi- 
cally forgotten, and Virgil’s supremacy 
is assured. But the Carmelite did a 
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service to modern literature: for the 


popularity of his eclogues gave vogue to 
bucolic poetry, and led to the composi- 
tion of pastorals in the vernacular. If 
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it had not been for this we might never 
have had Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calenday 
and Milton’s Lycidas. 

S. G. Owen. 


DER HORAZ-UNTERRICHT. 


Der Horaz-Unterricht. Ein Beitrag zur 
Didaktik und Methodik des Lateinis- 
chen in der Gymnasialprima. Von Dr. 
PHIL. WILHELM SCHONACK. I vol. 
8vo. Pp. 144. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1912. M. 3. 


THIs is a professional treatise, and deals 
with questions of practice; but it may 
be read with much interest in illustra- 
tion of the Special Report*on ‘ The 
Teaching of the Classics in Secondary 
Schools in Germany,” presented to the 
Board of Education in 1g1o0 by Messrs. 
F. Fletcher, J. W. Headlam, and J. L. 
Paton.! See especially Mr. Fletcher’s 
Comparison of English and German 
Schools on pp. 106 ff., and Mr. Paton’s 
summary of Horace’s claim to his 
position in schools, pp. 153-4. 

The Prussian Regulations (and the 
situation is probably the same in the 
other States) require that a selection 
from Horace should be read in the 
higher schools, and some of his Odes 
learnt by heart. By consent, he is the 
poet of the ‘ Prima,’ 7.c. of boys in their 
last two years. But only five hours a 
week are available for Latin books in 
school, and these are shared with a 
prose author. Greek has a like claim, 
and the requirements of other subjects 
are inflexible. The teaching, on transla- 
tion and matter, must be very thorough, 
but adapted to the powers of the average 
scholar, who, ‘as in life,’ sets the pace. 

How is the maximum of educational 
value to be obtained from Horace? 
Dr. Schonack collects and reviews the 
opinions of many colleagues ; we have 
a Select Committee of ‘ Horaz-padago- 
gen’ with a Chairman who knows his 
mind. 

The class works compactly, the 
scholars are well grounded and of a 
strenuous age, and need not be spared. 





1 Wyman and Sons, 109, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Post free, Is. 


Yet much must be thrown out to 
the wolves. On the question of inclu- 
sion or rejection of particular poems 
Dr. Schonack’s well-weighed words 
should receive careful attention. He 
appears to expect to get through in the 
two years about two-thirds of the Odes, 
perhaps some Epodes, some Satires 
(certainly I. 6andgand II. 6), and some 
Epistles. These last are well suited 
to ‘Oberprima,’ but there will be scanty 
time for them, in view of the pressure 
of the Leaving Examination, and the 
necessary revision of the Odes. The 
Odes should be read in Horace’s order. 
Any rearrangement, by metre or by 
date, or the like, leads to monotony. 
Great stress is laid on the matter, as in 
all German school work, especially on 
that of historical or political Odes. 
Thus II. 1 (Motum ex Metello) should 
all be learned by heart. On the other 
hand, the ‘ Romer Oden’ are best post- 
poned till a late time in ‘ Oberprima. 
The zeal of teachers must not carry 
their teaching over the heads of their 
scholars, i.e. of the average scholar. 
Points proper to the ‘academic’ read- 
ing of Horace must not be anticipated. 
Emendations may be left alone. To 
point this rule, Lachmann’s ‘medi- 
cumque’ at the end of Odes I. 32 may 
be a privileged exception. Kiessling 
prints it in his text; few other editors, 
if any, have done so; right or wrong, It 
will be found really instructive, the more 
so as Lachmann himself offers no 
reasons. 

There is much of interest as to pro- 
cedure: the preparation, the scholar’s 
reading and translation, the teacher's 
translation, and so on. It does not 
seem to be expected that the scholar 
will himself handle any edition of the 
scope, say, of Kiessling’s. The teacher 
will not attempt to deal with all the 
points raised in such a work. 

We have sidelights on the personality 
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ofthe teacher. By all means let him 
read the ‘ Trinklieder,’ but then let him 
be hearty about it, and leave outside 
his class-room the ‘steife Wiirde,’ which 
so easily becomes second nature in his 
calling —Dulce periculum est ! 

Dr. Schonack regrets the passing of 
the old ‘Oberlehrer’ into the new 
‘Unterrichtsbeamte.’ But he _ faces 


facts, and has done a manful best to 
save essentials. He could make a more 
beautiful shoe if he might choose his 
leather; he is ready to turn out a 
serviceable one with the material which 
his Government provides. 


A. O. PRICKARD. 


Shotover, Fleet, Hants. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymolo- 
giarum sive Originum Libri XX. recog- 
novit brevique adnotatione critica in- 
struxit W. M. Linpsay in Universitate 
Andreana Litterarum Humaniorum 
Professor. Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 2 vols. 
Clarendon Press: Henry Frowde, 
Ig11. Price gs. 


ALTHOUGH the apparatus criticus of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay’s edition of the Origines 
of Isidorus, Bishop of Seville from 
600 A.D. to 636, is of necessity limited 
by space, the text and critical notes 
now published for the average reader 
have small need of the apology with 
which they are prefaced. Professor 
Lindsay indeed looks forward to an 
edition on a much larger scale and 
makes many valuable suggestions for 
this in an article in the Classical 
Quarterly, vol. v., p. 42. 

In the preface to his edition Professor 
Lindsay distinguishes three families of 
MSS.: (a) Francicae sive integrae ; 
(0) Italicae sive contractae; (c) His- 
panicae sive interpolatae. 

It is shown on the evidence of their 
variations that the MS. from which the 
archetypes of these three families were 
derived must have been, like the original 
MS. which Isidore sent to Braulio in 
tesponse to his importunity codex in- 
emendatus. 

The important thing for the ideal 
editor is, as Professor Lindsay observes 
in the article already mentioned, to 
achieve a clear presentation of the diver- 
Senctes of the archetypes of the three families, 
and not to obscure it with a too conscientious 


record of the aberrations of isolated scribes. 
In the MS. sent to Braulio doubtless 
many sentences were not written in 
full, and this would of course lead to 
many divergencies. 

The edition is not unnecessary; 
Otto’s, published about eighty years 
ago, has but a poor text, while Arevalo’s 
(Migne’s Patrologia) has practically no 
apparatus criticus. 

For the sources of Isidorus’ work, 
until the ideal edition appears, we are 
referred to Arevalo’s edition where a 
considerable number, but not all are 
mentioned. Variations in orthography 
are, as a rule, not noticed in Professor 
Lindsay’s edition. 

The Origines of Isidorus are not in 
any sense original, yet there is much of 
interest to be gathered from his com- 
pilations of earlier writings. He had 
evidently a great desire for knowledge 
for himself, and with it a lack of con- 
fidence in the judgment and incorrupti- 
bility of others which led him to pin his 
unfortunate monks down to the study 
of the grammarians only in Classical 
Literature. 

He traverses the whole realm of know- 
ledge; at times he is most irrelevant, 
but none the less interesting for that. 
The section on metre and the various 
forms of poetry is interesting. He finds 
the cento worthy of as full mention as 
any form of poem, a thing not surprising 
considering his period and his own style 
of writing. To David is ascribed the 
origin of the hymn. For Isidorus the 
first epithalamium was allegorical, that 
of Solomon. Among the Greeks as- 
tronomy was first studied by Atlas 
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‘ Graeci autem dicunt hanc artem (t.e. astro- 
nomicam) ab Atlante prius excogitam ; 
ideoque dictus est sustinutsse caelum.’ 

Isidorus’ derivations are interesting if 
uncritical, e.g. ‘ Nox a nocendo dicta, 
eo quod oculis noceat. . . . Tenebras 
autem dictas, quod teneant umbras. 

‘Mane lux matura et plena, nec iam 
crepusculum et dictum mane a mano; 
manum enim antiqui bonum dicebant. 
Quid enim melius luce. Alii mane 
aestimant vocari a Manibus, quorum 
conversatio a luna ad terram est. Alii 
putant ab aere, quia manus, id est rarus, 
est atque perspicuus.’ 

A study of Isidorus is not unprofitable, 
and here we have an edition admirably 
adapted for the convenience of the 
reader. S. E, JACKSON. 


Paddington and Maida Vale 
High School, W. 


A History of the Ancient World. By 
GEORGE WILLIs BoTsFoRD. I vol. 
Izmo. Pp. xvili+588. 37 maps and 
plans. 171 illustrations, including 
many reproductions from photographs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., rg1t. 
6s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR BoTsFoRD has compressed 
into this volume a narrative of general 
history down to the times of Charles the 
Great. It is intended for use as a text- 
book in secondary schools, and the 
author claims that his book ‘ meets new 
demands in the study of ancient history 
in secondary schools by laying stress on 
causal relations and the significance of 
events and on culture and social life.’ 
But if causal relations and the signifi- 
cance of events are written down in the 
text-book, they become facts to be learnt 
in precisely the same way as the events 
themselves. They can become the 
subject-matter of intellectual exercises 
only when the pupil is made, under the 
teacher’s guidance, to discover them for 
hirnself. Again, when stress on cultural 
activities means such bare statements 
as these, ‘The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger are valuable for the study of the 
times, but show a decline in style,’ 
‘The Lives of the Caesars from Julius to 
Domitian, by Suetonius, is a chaotic 
mixture of useful facts and foolish 
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gossip, ‘Appian of Alexandria wrote a 
narrative History of Rome, which we find 
very useful,’ these literary judgments 
can have no value or real meaning toa 
pupil who has not read the books. 
The guide to historical literature at 
the end of each chapter will be useful to 
students more advanced than the pupils 
of our secondary schools. English 
readers will be interested in the references 
to American methods in politics, eg, 
‘the power of Augustus was exercised, 
not as a magistrate, but as a political 
boss,’ ‘ people called upon the Emperor 
to right all their wrongs, in some such 
way as the people of the United States 
are more and more inclined to depend 
upon the President.’ The numerous 


maps and illustrations are excellent. 
A. J. B. GREEN. 


98, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


Histotve de VAntiquité. Par Epvarp 
MEYER. Tome I.,  traduit par 
Maxime David. 8vo. Pp. vilit+284. 
Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1912. 
7 fr. 50. 


PROFESSOR MEYER began the publica- 
tion of his Geschichte des Alterthums in 
1884. He was then able to write the 
history of the East, and of early Greece 
in two volumes; but when a new edition 
was needed a few years ago, he felt that 
he could not do justice to the results of 
recent historical research except by re- 
writing entirely this early history. The 
first two volumes of the first edition are 
now replaced by four volumes, three 
containing the actual history, and one 
containing a preliminary discussion of 
the problems of anthropology and of 
historic method. It is this preliminary 
volume that M. David has translated 
into clear and concise French. Trans- 
lations of volumes II., III. and IV. of the 
new edition are in course of preparation, 
and volumes V. to VIII. will be translated 
as soon as the new German edition of 
them has been published. 

Two chapters (pp. 1-199) of this 
volume deal with the problems of an- 
thropology, which Professor Meyer de- 
fines as ‘the theory of the universal 
forms of human life and evolution. 
The first of these universal forms both 
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in time and importance is the State: 
inside the State grow up ideas and 
practices relating to marriage, law, 
custom, property, rank, warfare, com- 
merce, art, science and religion. Pro- 
fessor Meyer takes these subjects one by 
one, and traces the origin and develop- 
ment of these ideas and practices, every- 
where basing his statements on authentic 
evidence. He explains that he has tried 
in this part of his work to vindicate the 
rights of sound historical research 
against the naive and fantastic specula- 
tions of many recent ethnologists, 
students of religions, anthropologists 
and others. 

The third chaper (pp. 200-273) ex- 
plains Professor Meyer’s conceptions of 
the subject-matter of history, methods 
of scientific study, and the artistic pre- 
sentation of the results of research. 
The clearness and moderation with 
which Professor Meyer treats of these 
dificult subjects make this volume a 
welcome contribution to the literature 
dealing with the study of history. 

A. J. B. GREEN. 


98, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


USENER’S COLLECTED 
PAPERS. 


Kleine Schriften. Von HERMANN 
UsENER. Bad. I., 1912, M. 12; cloth, 
13; Bd. II., 1913, M. 15; cloth, M. 18; 
Bd. IV., 1913, M. 15; cloth, M. 18. 


THESE volumes contain papers on Greek 
philosophy and rhetoric, with a few 
grammatical and critical; on Latin lan- 
guage and literature; and on the history 


of religion. The author’s last cor- 
tections and additions are inserted. 
Scholars will probably not be familiar 
with all the papers collected, which in- 
deed are not all of equal value; but 
those which relate to philosophy were 
well worth preserving. His textual con- 
jectures in the poets do not seem to be 
so happy. The first volume contains 
two important papers, Zu Theophrasts 
metaphysischem Bruchstiick, and Epi- 
kurische Spruchsammlung, with others 
on Anaximenes, Aristotle, Philodemus. 
The Scholia of Hesiod and of Horace 
are discussed. The author finds a con- 


genial subject in Ein altes Lehrgebaude 
der Philologie (ii. 265) ; he puts us in the 
ancient professor’s lecture-room, and 
shows us the wide influence of the ‘four 
Tools,’ yAwrTnpatiKor, (oTopiKoY, meTpI- 
xov, Texvixov. It is impossible to give a 
list of the other contents of these books, 
still less to offer any criticism, they are 
so miscellaneous and for the most part 
so short. Some reviews are amongst 
them. 

Probably all will agree that in the 
history and criticism of religion Usener 
was in the first rank; and vol. iv. contains 
twenty-two papers, all on this topic. It is 
preceded by a bibliography of his works 
on religion. Several of the papers in 
this volume are of considerable length: 
Kallone, Italische Mythen, Der Stofi 
des griechischen Epos, Géttliche Syno- 
nyme, are the longest; besides which 
may be mentioned Zwillingsbildung, 
Zu den Sintfluthsagen, Milch und 
Honig, Heilige Handlung, Keraunos. 
I do not know whether he will win 
general approval when he sees in the 
eagle of Zeus a representation of the 
thunderbolt, as an embodiment of its 
flying. But Heilige Handlung is in his 
best manner, a comparative study of 
dpmueva, or drama. In the Zwillings- 
bildungen he tries to examine philo- 
sophically a principle of which the 
Dioscuri are an example. The epic 
paper deals with the growth of the saga, 
the beginnings of the epos, Axylos and 
Kalesios, Adrastos and Amphiaraos, 
Thersites (with a discussion of the stem 
@eoo- in compounds). The Italische 
Mythen contains a comparison of 
modern with ancient customs, and an 
analysis of their matter. In all these 
papers the reader will find an unusual 
fulness of knowledge, which enables the 
writer to illustrate and to criticise with 
effect: there is much to enlighten even 
if it does not always convince. 

W. H. D. R. 


Anttke Po-trats, bearbeitet von RICHARD 
DELBRUcCK. Bonn: Marcus und 
Weber, 1912. M. 12. 


Tus belongs to the useful series 
‘Tabulae in Vsum Scholarum editae 
sub cura Iohannis Lietzmann.’ Scholars 
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of course know the great series of Arndt 
and Bernouilli’s volumes, but there is 
nothing of a popular kind except the 
present writer’s Greek and Roman Por- 
traits (Dent), which serves a different 
purpose. Delbriick’s volume includes 
Egypt as well as Greece and Rome. 
Some of the Egyptian portraits are 
striking ; but the most remarkable of all, 
the wooden scribe of the Louvre, is ab- 
sent, and his selection is monotonous. 
The classical portraits appear to be 
selected for artistic reasons rather than 
historical. Euthydemos I. of Bactria 
is an extraordinary piece of realism, 
Roman in type, but of Hellenistic 
workmanship. Alexander the Great is 
absent, so is Julius Caesar, but there 
are four Neros, and several unknown 
persons. One or two painted portraits 
trom Egypt are given, and several plates 
of cameos and coins. A short intro- 
duction sketches the history of portrait- 
making, and there are foot-notes on the 


plates. 
WwW. B.D. R. 


Livy I. Ed. by H. J. Epwarps, C.B., 
M.A. Pitt Press Series. Price 3s. 6d. 


Tuis is a good school edition, prepared 
with great care and admirably printed. 
The Introduction treats of (1) Livy and 
his writings, 10 pp.; (2) the early his- 
tory, 35 pp. The editor is evidently 
much interested in the writings of 
Prof. Ridgeway, Mr. J. G. Frazer, and 
Prof. De Sanctis. The notes for the 
most part give the sort of help that a 
fifth form boy is likely to need. A 
more mature student will find that he 


gets much more light, especially on the 
language, from the commentary of 
Weissenborn — H. J. Miller. © Mr 
Edwards often translates where such 
help should not be needed: eg. 16, 6 
prima . . . luce, ‘at dawn of day.’ It 
would be better to save the space and 
give some hints on the treatment of a 
complicated sentence such as 16, 2, 
On the ‘ translation’ of Romulus surely 
the wonderful lines of Ennius should be 
quoted (Cic. Rep. I., 64, Vahlen’s 
Ennius?, Ann. 110 ff.). As Vahlen says 
(p. clxv.), ‘ Livio obversati esse viden- 
tur, cum haec scriberet.’ We miss 
notes sometimes on Latin idioms which 
need comment because they differ much 
from English. For instance, there are 
several examples in Bk. I. of the inter- 
esting use of the participle shown in 
ducta in matrimontum Tanaquil, ‘his 
marriage with T.’ (34, 4). It would be 
worth while to put them together and 
explain the nature of the Latin expres- 
sion. The statements on usage are not 
always quite satisfactory. E.g.on ausim 
(Praefatio, 1) the note runs, ‘this form 

. occurs again in Livy, in negative 
sentences.’ It may be doubted whether 
it would be worth while to say this, 
even if it were true (as seems to be 
implied) that it only occurs in negative 
sentences. But it is not true; in 6, 40, 
5 it is used affirmatively. Again, on 
53, I degeneratum, ‘his degeneracy,’ we 
read: ‘This use of the perf. part. by 
itself to denote a state of things is 
very rare. W.-M. say just the oppo 
site, ‘von Liv. oft gebraucht,’ and Rie- 
mann (Etudes*, p. 105) quotes eleven 


examples from Livy. 
s 
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PRINCE SEITHENYN, said Elphin, I 
have visited you on a subject of deep 
moment. Reports have been brought 
to me that the embankment which has 
so long been entrusted to your care is 
in a state of dangerous decay. 

Decay, said Seithenyn, is one thing 
and danger is another. Everything 
that is old must decay. That the em- 
bankment is old, I am free to confess: 
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that it is somewhat rotten in parts, I 
will not altogether deny: that it is any 
the worse for that, I do most sturdily 
sainsay. It does its business well: it 
works well: it keeps out the water from 
the land and it lets in the wine upon 
the High Commissioner of Embank- 
ment. Cup-bearer, fill. Our ancestors 
were wiser than we: they built it in 
their wisdom ; and if we should be so 
rah as to try to mend it we should 
only mar it. 

The stonework, said Teithrin, is 
sapped and mined: the piles are rotten, 
broken, and dislocated: the floodgates 
and sluices are leaky and creaky. 

That is the beauty of it, said Seithe- 
nyn. Some parts of it are rotten and 
some parts of it are sound. 

It is well, said Elphin, that some 
parts are sound; it were better that all 
were SO. 

So I have heard some people say 
before, said Seithenyn: perverse people, 
blind to venerable antiquity : that very 
unamiable sort of people, who are in 
the habit of indulging their reason. 
But I say the parts that are rotten give 
elasticity to those that are sound: they 
give them elasticity, elasticity, elas- 
ticity. If it were all sound, it would 
break by its own obstinate stiffness : 
the soundness is checked by the rotten- 
ness and the stiffness is balanced by 
the elasticity. There is nothing so 
dangerous as innovation. See the 
waves in the equinoctial storms, dash- 
ing and clashing, roaring and pouring, 
spattering and battering, rattling and 
battling against it. I would not be so 
presumptuous as to say I could build 
anything that would stand against 
them half an hour; and here this im- 
mortal old work, which God forbid the 
finger of modern man should bring 
into jeopardy, this immortal work has 
stood for centuries, and will stand for 
centuries more, if we let it alone. It 
is well: it works well: let well alone. 
Cup-bearer, fill. It was half rotten 
when I was born, and that is a con- 
clusive reason why it should be three 
parts rotten when I die.—The Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin. 
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